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BRIEF HISTORIES OF TROPICAL 
DIVISION MANAGERS 


No. 1 


GrEorGE P. CHITTENDEN, 
Vice-President of the United Fruit Company in Charge of Production 


George P. Chittenden was born in New York City in 1879. 

He was graduated from Yale College, Class 1901. 

In 1906, he entered the service of the United Fruit Company, Costa 
Rica Division, serving successively as Timekeeper, Overseer, Chief Clerk 
and Assistant Superintendent of the Zent District. 

In 1908, he was transferred to the Guatemala Division to assist in the 
opening up of new banana lands. 

1910 saw him transferred to the banana plantations of Mr. Minor C. 
Keith in Costa Rica. 

In 1912, he was made General Superintendent of the Costa Rica Division, 
and in 1916 became its Manager. 

In 1924, he became General Manager of Tropical Divisions and was 
transferred to the General Offices at Boston. 

On November 10, 1925, he was appointed Vice-President of the United 
Fruit Company in Charge of Production. 


Starting with this issue in which we feature Mr. Chittenden, we shall devote a 
page in Unirruitco to the featuring of a Tropical Division Manager with_a brief 


history of his life until we have introduced all of our Tropical Division Heads to 
our readers, 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 
Be an Optimist. 


Confidence is infectious. 

Make But Few Promises. 

Keep every promise~ made. 

Every Question Has Two Sides. 

Always hear both in detail. 

Study Your People Well. 

Put each where he can do his best work. 

Never Show Discouragement. 

A stout heart will never say die. 

Don’t Hold Spite. 

Correct when it is necessary, but forgive afterwards. 

Notice Good Work as Weill as Bad. 

Give both credit and blame justly. 

Be fair. 

You often have to act as judge, and therefore must be just. 
Control Yourself. 

Anger is too valuable to use except on special occasions. 
Take Your Full Share of the Blame. 

Sharing both blame and praise with your people is a big part of the secret 
of managing folk. 
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A RECENT ADDRESS OF VICTOR M. GST TER, 


President of the United Fruit Company, 
in Boston 


Victor M. Cutter 


I used to think before I was mar- 
ried that I was something of a speak- 
er, but one night I had to speak on a 
program with two other men and I 
took my wife along with me. After 
we got home we were sitting down 
and reading a little before we went to 
bed and I thought that I would like 
to know what she thought of the 
whole performance. So I said, “What 
did you think of the speakers to- 
night?” She said, “Oh, they were 
pretty good.” She did not say any- 
thing more so I began again. I said, 
“What did you think of the first 
speaker 2” She said, “He made a 
mighty good speech.” Then I said, 


Before the Seaman’s Friend Society 


“What did you think about the last 
speaker?” “Oh, he was fine.” She 
said nothing more, so I went right to 
it. I said, “What did you think about 
me?” She said, “Well, you were bet- 
ter still.” 

When I get in a place like this I 
realize that my job is being a banana 
farmer and when I try to make a 
speech, I am as likely to slip as if 
I stepped on one of my own banana 
skins. I wish I had the words the 
Jamaica darkies have down in 
Jamaica. They like big words and 
they like to use them. J remember 
that we told one to meet us at the 
hotel in Kingston to do something for 
us one evening and we finally found 
him about eleven o'clock roaming 
around the corridor outside of the 
hotel, We asked him, “Where have 
you been?” And he replied, “I’ve been 
out around the cuspidor, walking pro 
and con, and vice versa.” 

I am glad to be here tonight be- 
cause I believe thoroughly in the work 
and accomplishments of the Seaman's 
Friend Society. It is a society with 
a long record of successful work in 
behalf of the men who follow the 
sea. The people in charge are sincere 
and hard-working and have that feel- 
ing of human interest in their fellow 
men which is so necessary in the ma 
terialistic world of today. I am glad 
to be able to do my bit to help @ 
society which I honestly believe to be 
so useful. 

Seriously, I am glad to have 4 
chance, not to make a speech, but to 
have a little talk with you, and there 
are a good many reasons for it. In 
the first place, I have traveled around 
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somewhat myself, when I was much 
younger and thinner than I am now. 
| got through school here in ‘New 
England and took a trip to the 
Tropics, That was my first trip in a 
boat. Since then I have wandered in 
a canoe down rivers in the Tropics 
with snakes and ticks for company. 
Then I sort of graduated to rowboats, 
to steam launches; then to gasoline 
launches and power boats, and then 
coasted along in sloops and large 
vessels. And in the last twenty years 
I have sailed on almost all the boats 
of the GREAT WHITE FLEET, 
and each year I have been at sea any- 
where from two weeks to three 
months. After that experience one 
cannot help being interested in the 
sea and the men who have to do with 
it. 

There is another reason, and that 
is a realization of the dependence of 
the whole world on commerce. Of 
course, two-thirds of the world is 
composed of water, and since the 
Volstead law came in we may have 
to drink more than we did before, but 
even with that we will still have 
enough to sail on, and water will be 
the chief means of communication be- 
tween the peoples of the earth, as it 
always has been. There may be more 
locomotives and automobiles and air- 
ships, but to connect the great conti- 
nents and great nations we have al- 
ways depended, and always will have 
to depend, on ships and the men in 
them. You will understand this more 
fully when you realize that England 
in a few weeks would probably starve 
except for the cargoes brought there 
by the ships that arrive at that island, 
and that many other nations are sim- 
larly situated. In other words; the 
world is full of food and of every- 
thing that we need, but it is badly dis- 
tributed and must be brought where it 


is needed. The great means of trans- 
portation is through ships. So it 
seems to me that any talk here is fun- 
damental and any man who has any- 
thing to do with ships and commerce, 
no matter whether he is a sailor on a 
boat or managing a GREAT WHITE 
FLEET or a CUNARD LINE or any 
other fleet, is engaged in a vital busi- 
ness and a business that is of use to 
the whole world. It is one of the 
things we cannot do without. 

It has been very interesting to me 
in the past twenty years since I began 
to travel to notice the great develop- 
ment in the shipping business. In the 
old days, of course, we had nothing 
but the frail canoes that people 
started with. As men learned more 
and more about the sea, the Greeks 
and the Phoenicians began to trade 
and to build galleys and drove them 
with slaves. Then with sails they be- 
gan to take advantage of the wind. 
That lasted throughout the ages un- 
til this century, when we began to get 
to other means of propelling ships. 
It is not much more than fifty or 
sixty years ago that steam became 
universally used. There were examples 
before that, but they were few and 
far between. It is only in the last 
fifty or sixty years that we have seen 
the most wonderful development on 
the ocean that has ever taken place 
in the whole history of the world. 

Even in the last twenty years I can 
remember when in our business be- 
tween Boston and New York and the 
Central American ports a boat of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand tons 
was the queen of the fleet. Now it 
has gone up four or five times and, of 
course, among the boats crossing the 
Atlantic ten or fifteen times the size 
of the boats we formerly used in our 
fleet. With all this development in 
the size of the boat have gone a good 
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many other things. There has been 
development in every direction. The 
development has been notable, of 
course, in navigation and the improve- 
ments in the sureness. of navigation 
and the straight lines in which boats 
can travel. 

I remember less than twenty years 
ago when I was sailing down the coast 
of Central America with a Nor- 
wegian captain—we were going to 
Limon in Costa Rica—he came to 
me and said, “Do you remember how 
the mountains look at Limon?” I said, 
“No. I haven’t been here for five or 
six years.” He said, “I don’t know ex- 
actly where I am. I think this looks 
like Limon.” And I said, “Well, we 
will go along until we find Limon.” 
And that was navigation in that 
region less than twenty years ago. 

I traveled with another skipper. He 
took the longitude and the latitude 
and figured it all out and showed it 
to me and asked me where we were. 
I looked it up on the chart and I 
found we were sailing along on the 
mountains of Nicaragua. That could 
hardly happen today, in such a short 
time have improvements been de- 
veloped. The old captains had little 
to go by. They had poor instruments 
to work with and few lighthouses. 
Today their instruments are vastly 
improved and the whole coast of 
North America, and many parts of 
South America, have so many light- 
houses that it is almost like street 
lighting ; and I am beginning to think 
I could almost navigate a ship myself. 

With the improvement in naviga- 
tion has grown the speed of boats and, 
what interests us more, are the im- 
proved conditions on the boats them- 
selves. You men know better than I 
what the conditions were twenty years 
ago. I doubt if there was a steam- 
ship afloat at that time that had a 


shower bath on it for the use of the 
crew. Now nearly all ships have 
them. You can remember when you 
had nothing but salt horse and po- 
tatoes and had to carry a few limes 
with you to prevent scurvy. Today 
the laws would not permit that. Your 
food has improved. You do not get 
ice cream and chicken every day yet, 
but food is improving, it is coming 
along. 

I think the quality of the men that 
you work for directly—I do not mean 
the presidents and the men that are 
holding down office jobs and warming 
chairs, but I mean the captains and 
the mates—I think their quality has 
improved. You can remember twenty 
or thirty years ago the type of men, 
who were pretty “hard boiled’”—to 
say the least. There are some today 
at sea, but I think, in general, due to 
the improved practices, due to the 
laws, to some extent, due to necessity 
—you might as well admit it—there 
has been an improvement in the men 
you have to work for. And so it goes 
down the line until I can safely say 
that the physical conditions on the 
ships are much better than they were 
twenty years ago or even ten years 
ago. So much for the physical side 
of it. 

It seems to me that the greatest 
question is not solved as yet. That 
is a bigger question than the question 
of cargoes or of navigation or of 
safety at sea, due to modern appli- 
ances, wireless, and so on. That 
question is the question of the human 
element, because any company, 4 
shipping company or any other, can 
have all the capital in the world or all 
the ships; but that company is never 
going to be successful until it has its 
men with it. In other words, the men 
are of far more importance to the 
company than the capital could pos- 
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sibly be, and any company which can- 
not treat its men fairly I believe is 
not destined for success over a long 
period of years. They may gain for 
a year or two by beating their own 
men down, and getting all they can 
out of them, but in the end I believe 
they will lose, because the men will 
not stay with them. I know, for I 
had to start picking up rocks on a 
New England farm, and there is 
nothing on a ship any worse than that. 
I have been right down the line, and I 
know I would not stay with a com- 
pany that I did not honestly think 
was trying to do the square thing. It 
is hard to make that plain to the men 
on the firing. line, the men who are 
doing the work. But that is the de- 
sire of the men who are in back of 
the successful companies today. It 
takes a long time to work that down 
through the line, but it is coming, 
There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. The men have their duties to 
any company they work for. On the 
other side, the men who manage the 
company and the company itself have 
duties to their men, Take the duty of 
the men first. It certainly is up to 
them to give a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. That goes without 
saying. The attitude of the men to- 
ward the company is important. If 
they are satisfied, if they feel that the 
company is square, the chances are 
that they will want to stick with the 
company, that the company will ap- 
preciate their service and that it will 
be an ultimate benefit to both. 
Speaking about attitudes makes me 
think of Johnny, the office boy. He 
burst into the boss’s office and said, 
“Boss, can I go to the ball game this 
afternoon?” The boss said, “Now 
Johnny, that’s no way to act. Sit 
down in my chair and take my place 
and T will take your place, and I will 


come in and show you how you ought 
to ask for that permission.” The boss 
went out and knocked on the door. 
Johnny said, “Come in.” The boss 
said, “Good afternoon, Mr. Jones. 
May I have your permission to go to 
the ball game?’ “Why, certainly,” 
said Johnny. “And here is fifty cents 
to pay for your ticket.” Little Johnny 
had the right attitude. 

The working conditions are always 
a problem, but there are two sides. Of 
course, the management, after they 
have gone through the .ranks and 
they have worked up, have still their 
problems. I personally feel the bur- 
dens of the problems of the manage- 
ment more than [I did when I was 
working on a New England farm 
with a hoe. Certainly you cannot help 
feeling responsible when you have a 
large number of men working for 
you, and it means a whole lot to feel 
that the men are working with you. 
If I had a hostile attitude toward any 
group of men in my company, I would 
count myself as a failure. It certainly 
does not please me when I feel that 
the men have a hostile attitude to- 
ward me; it makes an impossible sit- 
uation. 

There are problems the com- 
panies have. There are months when 
the shipping companies lose a lot of 
money. Fortunately, in our company 
we have other interests than those of 
merely a shipping company. But take 
a shipping company which does noth- 
ing else. During the last few years 
cargoes have been scarce, freight 
rates have been low, and a great 
many shipping companies have found 
it hard to keep their ships going. 
Some of them have not been able to, 
and you know that better than TI, 
some of you, when you have been 
looking for a berth. But they do 
have their difficulties in even getting 
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the money for the payrolls. Then 
those men in charge of the companies 
have asked other men to put money 
into their business and those who have 
put money in—it may be one share— 
five dollars or five hundred dollars— 
expect some return on their money. 
It is their savings and they are en- 
titled to some return on it. So it is 
necessary for every man in the com- 
pany to realize that the management 
itself has problems, and those prob- 
lems are difficult. 

_ I think the real test for a man go- 
ing into a company is this—to look 
over the men who are running the 
company, the next to him; for in- 
stance, in your case the mates and the 
captains; then look at the marine 
superintendent and the port superin- 
tendent, and look as far as the presi- 
dent if you happen to see him. Make 
up your mind whether they are big 
men, whether they are fair men, 
whether they are men who will let 
you go as far as you can and get as 
big a job as you can. If that is the 
case, that is the company to work for 
and to stick to. I think the biggest 
difficulty of the sailor is the sailor 
himself. Sailors are men; they are not 
weaklings, they do not get tied down; 
they like to roam, That is a weakness 
I have myself; I roamed out of New 
England. But it is best in general to 
stick to one company, if you get the 
right one, long enough to know some- 
thing about it so that the men in that 
company can learn your value. I feel 
that is best, to get to know your com- 
pany before you pick it, and then stick 
to it. 

The management has greater re- 
sponsibility, I think, than the men. I 
think a manager who is reactionary, 
who has no feeling for the men, is far 
worse than the worst radical who 
ever existed, because the men who 
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have been put into responsibility ought 
to know the things I have mentioned 
without being forced into it. For- 
tunately, I think there are fewer re- 
actionary business leaders than ever 
before. The men of today—the suc- 
cessful ones—are going to realize a 
good many things. For instance, they 
are going to realize that it does pay 
them—it is no charity at all—it does 
pay them to give the men on the ships 
good food and quarters and pay them 
what they earn in the way of wages, 
and then provide proper working con- 
ditions. They ought to have wireless, 
good medical supplies and, if possible, 
a doctor on the ship, and do every- 
thing possible to improve conditions 
for their men. 

We practice the same method for 
our men in the Tropics. When we 
started we found the men living in 
shacks on the ground. We_ have 
screened their houses, drained the 
swamps, and built hospitals. That is 
not charity. That pays in health. The 
result is that the men are working, 
earning things. They have Victrolas 
and radios and other things they 
never dreamed of twenty years ago, 
within our own memory. 

So there is a mutual responsibility 
between the men on the one side and 
the management on the other, and | 
think that possibly the real answer is 
that after the management of any 
company has done all it can in the 
way of wages, after it has given com- 
pensation insurance and done what it 
can in the way of welfare work, and 
so on, it has to go one step further. 
That step is to explain a good deal of 
their business to the men actually do- 
ing their work so that the men can 
understand what they are driving at. 
It has been a great mistake, to my 
way of thinking, not to tell all the 
officers and the men—the privates— 
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in any organization what it is all 
about. It is hard to do, but I believe 
it can be done. It is a step in educa- 
tion that never has been taken. The 
only education that the workingman 
has had that has been thorough has 
been education on the part of discon- 
tented men who’ have educated them 
in propaganda more or less red. That 
I do not believe in, because I do not 
think we need to accomplish anything 
by violence. But that has been very 
thorough. It is the duty of the em- 
ployers to educate their men along the 
lines that I have indicated and still 
others that I have not thought of. 

But when we get to that point I 
do believe that just as soon as the 
men in the company and management 
of the company all realize that their 
prosperity lies in the company they 
are working for, that no broken-down 
company can pay good wages and, on 
the other hand, no company can be 
prosperous unless it gives good wages, 
then I believe we will be nearer the 
solution of the problem than ever be- 
fore. It is simply a matter of educa- 
tion. There is no need of red propa- 
ganda. Talk to the men above you 
in your organization. Talk to some- 
one who can understand and explain 
what you want to find out. It is hard 
to do. You men are all busy. You 
can not talk to a general officer of the 
Fruit Company, for you are away 
down in South America and he is up 
here, but there is always a chance to 
get to someone. If the first man you 
ask cannot help you, go to the next 
man higher up. I cannot do it my- 
self, but I always intend to have 
someone in the company who can lis- 
ten to the men and tell them what 
they want to know. 

One of the jobs of the company is 
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to supervise the petty officers, because 
in any great company—and most com- 
panies have to be large to succeed 
nowadays—the men who make the 
most trouble are the ones who have 
just been given a little authority; 
they want to show they are the boss. 
And that is where the trouble comes. 
When you get up into the higher 
ranks you find that the men have been 
used to authority and have begun to 
learn how to use it, though no one of 
us is perfect. 


But I think the thing will work out 
when we realize that our interests are 
all common and all the same. And I 
look forward to the time when the 
title A. B., Able-Bodied Seamen, will 
mean just as much as the college title 
A. B., Bachelor of Arts, 


A Scotchman had a horse to sell 
for $150. Another Scotchman of- 
fered $125 without avail, and went 
home. That night the horse died. 
The owner went to him the next 
morning and offered to sell for $125, 
and the man bought the horse, order- 


“ing it to be sent around that after- 


noon. The Scotchman sent the horse 
then left town. Six months later he 
returned and met the buyer on the 
street, and instead of the buyer being 
mad, he was very nice. The conver. 
sation ran: 

“Sandy,” said the former owner, 
“aren’t you mad at what I did?” 

“No,” said Sandy, “indeed not.” 

“What did you do with the dead 
horse ?” 

“T raffled him off at a good sum,” 

“Good lawd, what did you do with 
the winner?” 


“Oh, him? I gave him his money 
back.” 
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THE ABORIGINES OF BANES 


By M. CarriNcTton 


During 1921, while locating the Rio 
Seco Branch of the Banes Division 
Railway, the writer had occasion to 
explore a large cave in the vicinity of 
what is now Rio Seco No. 12. The 
cave consisted of some six chambers 
connected in some cases by very low, 
narrow passages, through which it was 
necessary to crawl on hands and 
knees in order to pass from one cham- 
ber to the next, and in others by large 
vaulted arches of stone some twenty 
or thirty feet in height. The main 
chamber was a round room of about 
one hundred feet in diameter and 
measuring sixty-six feet from its floor 
to the top of a dome-like roof, from 
which hung in great profusion stalac- 
tites of various shapes and colors. 

In this chamber were found several 
human skeletons and many small heaps 
of debris. On examination these heaps 
proved to be fragments of broken pot- 
tery, human bones and sea-shells. 

An attempt to bring out the skele- 
tons was frustrated by the fact that 
the bones on being touched crumbled 
into a fine powder. The pottery, how- 
ever, proved more durable and we 


were able to salvage several large 
bowls entire, with the exception of 
small pieces already broken from the 
sides of each bowl. The largest of 
these bowls was about eighteen inches 


Bowls found in cave at Rio Seco 
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Fragments of pottery and stone beads. 


Note the 


in diameter and some four inches 
high. 

Since this find the writer has been 
constantly on the lookout for any 
traces of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country and in many places in the 
Banes Division has been found a great 
deal of broken pottery, human bones, 
small stone hatchets, stone beads 
seemingly fashioned from the Stalac- 
tites which abound in the numerous 
caves and ornaments made from pieces 
of sea-shell. 

On the top of the small hill locally 
known as “La Loma de los Muertos” 
(The Hill of the Dead) were found 
several mounds and on digging into 
them we found a quantity of broken 
pottery, human and animal bones and 
sea-shells. Supposing these mounds to 
be burial places, it would be reasonable 
to believe that it was a custom on 
burying the dead to break up their 
household belongings and bury them 
with the deceased. 


Superstition still clings to these 
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resemblance to the Sphinx in the center fragment 


mounds, and on digging into them I 
was solemnly assured by several of 
the local people that on certain nights 
these mounds gave forth a dull, blue 
light. Needless to say the light did not 
appear for me. 

On the crest of another hill near 
Embarcadero de Banes were found 
several large stones oval in shape and 
all showing signs - of having been 
worked and polished. As today there 
are no stones of this character closer 
than three miles to their present loca- 
tion there must have been a great 
amount of labor spent in shaping and 
transporting them to the top of this 
hill. The meaning of-these stones we 
will probably never know. 4 

In May of nineteen-twenty-four the 
writer took one man and a pack mule 
for carrying tools and supplies and 
spent some time in the Banes Divi- 
sion’s holdings in the haciendas of 
Sama and Yaguajay. The country 
here is very irregular and broken up 
into many hills and valleys, the high- 


Typical view in the Yaguajay Country 


est hills being some 600 feet above sea- 
level and offering some really beauti- 
ful views from their tops. On this trip 
we entered and explored thirty-five 
caves and in several of these found 
fragments of pottery, human bones 
and a quantity of sea-shells, but in no 
case did we find any pottery entire. 
In one fairly large cave was a heap of 
skeletons, probably representing the 
remains of some twenty-five or thirty 
people. These skeletons were not ar- 
ranged in any sort of order and had 
apparently been thrown into the cave 
from a small opening in the roof and 
left to lie as they fell. They, as in the 
case of the bones in the Rio Seco cave, 
crumbled into dust on being touched. 
We were able to bring out one skull, 
which may be seen on the left of the 
picture opposite. This skull was chiefly 


noticeable for its high, broad forehead 
and was plainly that of a Siboney In- 
dian, the original inhabitant of Cuba. 

In another cave near the seacoast 
were found more bones and fragments 
of pottery and we succeeded in bring- 


‘ing out one skull from this cave, also. 


It was remarkable in its contrast to the 
previously mentioned one in that the 
forehead was low and slanting and 
seemingly deformed. This skull, I am 
inclined to believe, was that of a Carib 
Indian and the shape of the forehead 
was caused by their custom of binding 
stones on the heads of small children. 

There seem to have been two dis- 
tinct classes of the pottery, the first 
class being made of a material closely 
resembling the red clay common in 
different parts of the United States. 
This class was always found to be very 
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heavy, running from one-half to one 
inch in thickness and plain in design 
with no markings or attempt at deco- 
ration. 

The second class was made of a 
much darker material, the ¢ross sec- 
tion of a broken piece generally being 
black. This class was usually found 
to be much lighter in weight, varying 


in thickness from one-eighth to one- 
half of an inch. On practically all of 
the pieces of this class were crude at- 


Skulls found in the caves in 
different locations of the 
Banes Division. Note the 
distinct formations of the 
foreheads in the two skulls 


tempts at decorations and what might 
have been writing. The decorations 
followed no set lines or shapes and 
usually took the forms of men or 
women, which in some cases bore a 
surprising likeness to the Sphinx, 
Certain symbols seem to have 
been the most commonly used and are 
repeated over and over again on nu- 


made from sea- 
shells 


Ornaments 


merous pieces of the thinner class of 
pottery. 
While of course there exists no 


Always repeated three times 


These symbols seem to have | 

been the most commonly 

used and are repeated over 

and over again on numerous 

pieces of the thinner class 
of pottery 


HW _ some of them could very easily be a 
| corruption of the well-known “Point 
within the circle.” 

This, as we know, was a symbol of 
the ancient sunworshipers’ Phallus, 
which was an imitation of the male 
generative organ, and was represented 
most commonly by a column which 
was surrounded at its base by a circle 
intended to represent the female gen- 
erative organ. This union of the two 
i | proof or ground for belief that these sexes was supposed to be represented 
im symbols had any meaning or that the by the sun as the male generative en- 
Ih people that made them were other than _ ergy, and by the universe as the female 
savages, it is nevertheless interesting principle. This union was symbolized 
to compare them with other signs and in many ways, but principally by the 
symbols which are known to belong to point within the circle, the Point rep- 
other ancient peoples;—for example, resenting the Sun and the Circle the 
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Universe of Nature warmed into life 
by the Sun’s prolific rays. The two 
parallel lines allude to the two posi- 
tions of the Sun as he reached re- 
spectively the Northern and Southern 
limits of his annua! orbit. 

The rising or setting of the sun 
would also ‘seem to be represented and 
numerous parallels could be traced to 
the old sunworshipers’ beliefs and 
symbols. 

Still other symbols could represent 
snakes and could easily go back to the 


snake gods of the ancient Egyptians. 

Practically all of the polished stones 
found were of one shape, which could 
easily be a corruption of the equilat- 
eral triangle which, as we know, was 
the symbol of Deity, used by nearly all 
ancient peoples. The Egyptians used 


it as representing the great principle 
of life, or, in other words, another ver- 
sion of the Phallus, the triangle turned 
one way to represent the male being 
and the other way to indicate the fe- 
male. 


The 


shape could be a corruption 


of the equilateral triangle 


ITS RESUETS THAT COUNT 


Harmony and Cooperation between departments and individuals means better and 
easier work and better results, and we all know it’s results that count. You and I must 
get better results on one job before we can get a better one, and the company we work 
for must get good results to satisfy its customers who really are the ones we all depend 
on, 


To do good work, one must be happy. Good health and a cheerful disposition are two 
of the biggest assets a man or woman can have. With these two things, plus courage 
and ambition to get ahead, a person can win success. 


We hear a lot about cooperation and no doubt many of us get tired of it. Let’s 
remember, however, that it has been cooperation which has accomplished so many 
big tasks. What makes a football team win? It’s because every one on that team is 
working together. It is the same with business. 


Cooperate with the others in your department; cooperate with other departments; co- 
operate with the company you work for and which is trying to cooperate with you. 
!n other words, a whole lot more can be done by all pulling together than by pulling 
in two or three different ways. The best thing about Cooperation is that it doesn’t 
hurt anyone—we all win by it. 
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NEW ORLEANS AND THE UNITED FRUIT Ce 


By Crawrorp H. Etuts, V ice-President, New Orleans, La. 


A 


Crawford H. Ellis 


With the southward movement now 
recognized as an economic phenome- 
non in which the forces of the country 
are becoming more equalized in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and population, we 
must look upon New Orleans as one 
of the great potential ports of the 
world with a future that compares in 
rapidity of growth and development 
to the unprecedented progress and 
prosperity of its largest customer— 
our own vast institution—the United 
Fruit Company. 

For more than a score of years it 
has been my privilege to take an active 
part in the building up of this city 
and our institution. During that time 
I have observed the advancement of 
each to positions of undisputed leader- 
ship in their respective spheres—one 
as the metropolis of the South, and 
the other as the leader in the banana 
industry. 

Going back into the history of the 
city for the purpose of. presenting an 
analytical comparison, we find that 
New Orleans, the modern city of to- 


day, owes its expansion to the estab- 
lishment within its environs of such 
vast enterprises as the United Fruit 
Company. 

With the coming of the late Andrew 
Preston and Minor C. Keith, founders 
and organizers of the United Fruit 
Company, this city assumed a new as- 
pect in the eyes of the world of com- 
merce and industry. Until that time, 
more than twenty years ago, New Or- 
leans was the gay old city of the New 
World, chiefly a city of pleasure, and 
the southern terminus of river traffic. 
But when the organizers of the United 
Fruit Company announced their plans 
and pointed out the importance of the 
port of New Orleans in its relation to 
Latin-American trade, the entire world 
of commerce took heed, as it were, 
and followed the lead of our far- 
sighted founders. Asa result, numer- 
ous commercial and industrial institu- 
tions in the North and East, with 
executive headquarters in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
established divisional headquarters and 
branch houses in New Orleans to meet 
the new trend in commerce which de- 
manded efficient transportation and 
distribution facilities based on a scien- 
tific consideration of economic and 
geographic principles. 

With the passing years the vision of 
our predecessors has been revealed in 
the constantly increasing number and 
volume of new institutions and indus- 
tries locating here. The pace of prog- 
ress has not halted. There is no rest- 
ing on laurels. The city and its in- 
stitutions continue to rise to higher 
heights of achievement. 


Today, both New Orleans and the 
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United Fruit Company are enjoying 
great prosperity and with the wisdom 
of experience, both are safeguarding 
the future by continually strengthen- 
ing and adding to the fundamental 
forces of security, service and loyalty 
which give invincible strength to the 
foundation of every worthwhile insti- 
tution, whether it be a municipal cor- 
poration with 500,000 people, or a 
great private enterprise with 75,000 
employes. 

The strength and growth of the 
United Fruit Company adds to the 
strength and growth of New Orleans. 
The interests of each are intertwined 
and inseparable. They will go on- 
ward together with the same ideals of 
public service and united in a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. 

This, then, is the present state of 
New Orleans and our great Company 
in the Southern division, progressive 
and prosperous, looking ever forward 
with firm faith for a greater city and 
a greater United Fruit Company. 

It is my belief that with the leader- 
ship of such men as Victor M. Cutter 
and the other officers, directors and 
department heads of our Company, we 
will accomplish as much during the 
coming ten years as we have during 
the last twenty. As we progress the 
rate of advancement increases in vol- 
ume, provided the foundation is firm 
and the upbuilding of the superstruc- 
ture is in strong hands. 

During his recent trip through the 
South, our president, Mr. Cutter, 
clearly demonstrated his tremendous 
capacity to guide to greater heights 
the vast commercial empire of which 
he is the directing head. He won 
many friends among the leaders of the 
South, especially in New Orleans, 
where a large percentage of the 


Company’s products are received for 
distribution throughout the States. — 


In every phase of the organization, 
and in all its fields of activity, both 
at home and in foreign lands, the 
Company is in a well fortified posii ion 
to meet the problems of the future 

We have the good will of the world, 
particularly that part of it in which 
we operate, and with the leadership of 
Mr. Cutter and the loyalty of every 
one of his co-workers, the Company’s 
75,000 employes, we. shall maintain 
our position and continue to win the 
esteem and respect of the world for 
the United Fruit Company. 

Our institution is perhaps the most 
perfectly organized in the world. It 
has been built’ up on a service that ic 
virtually flawless. The members of 
the last generation were the pioneers 
and parents of our Company. They 
inculcated the principles and instilled 
the ideals which have brought the 
great success of today. It is our re- 
sponsibility to carry on with the same 
spirit, so that our successors, the next 
generation of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, will be able to serve posterity 
through an institution which will 
measure up to the demands and keep 
step with the progress of the future. 

That we shall fulfill our obligations 
to the last generation and meet the 
responsibilities of the future, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. For, we possess ina 
high degree the main elements of suc- 
cess. These elements are: 

1. Strong leadership. 

2. Perfect organization. 

3. Absolute loyalty of employes. 

4. Sincere spirit of service. 

5. An efficient and economical sys- 
tem of production and distribution. 

6. An ever-increasing demand for 
our products. 

7. The good will of the world. 

With these fundaments to sustain 
us and inspire our efforts, we shall 

(Continued on page 484) 
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ON CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is not next to, it is Godliness. "The Godliness that 


impels and compels self-respect, the Godliness that draws the line 
between the winner and the also-ran. 


To wear fresh linen, to keep one’s shoes polished, the hair cut 
close to the head, clean shaven, the nails impeccable, clothes well 


pressed, is a privilege. -It is the visible, outward sign of well- 
being, success and confidence, 


Keep yourselt Clean, smart and well set up, and you can cove 


up a multitude of sins, but you invite criticism if your personal 
appearance is not one of self-respect. 


Take it from the man who knows. Cleanliness, the unvarying 
sort, that marks the alert, well-turned-out man, is going to count 
more, from now on, in considering promotions all through the 
far-flung lines of the United F ruit Company. 


And if this applies to the employe in civilian clothes, it is going 
to apply with fifty per cent increased and added force to the of- 
ficers—and men—of the Great White Fleet. For these are the 
men who come most into contact with the public and by whose 
appearance the smartness and efficiency of the Fleet is judged. 


A spotted uniform, uncleaned shoes, messy linen, shabby insig- 
: i ; See ; 
nia, verdegrised hat cords and buttons, soiled “whites,” are signs 
of inefficiency, carelessness and disrespect to orders. 


If you want to win p 


romotion, the respect and liking of your 
Superiors—in other words, if you want to get along in life. keep 


clean. Not a lick 


and a promise, but sternly, uncompromisingly, 
meticulously clean. 


CUNGEEKED.” 
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SHALL I GO TO THE TROPIC3? 


Letter No. 3. 


Note—We are sure that by this time our readers are so interested in these 
splendid letters written by an employe of the United Fruit Company, ostensibly to a 
young friend up North who has asked him the question, they are eager to get the next 
instalments. This one deals with the home atmosphere in the Company’s Divisions and 
the social life; and then there will be just one more letter. We shall miss featuring 
them for you, but we are hopeful that one who can write so well will not be able to 
refrain from so doing for very long and that we shall shortly have further contribu- 


tions from him; and perhaps, too, he will no longer insist upon keeping his light under 
a bushel but will shine forth and let us know who he is, and allow his next article to 


be featured as written by————., 


Guatemala, Central America, 
December 30, 1925. 
Dear Bob: 


If you come here and the work that you 
do. finds you located on a Farm, you are 
going to be freer from festrictions than 
in any other place in the Division, and it 
is likely that this freedom will become irk- 
some once in a while unless you discover 
how to make use of your spare time. 

So it is well that you learn what is in 
store for you before you sail from the 
States. 

Should you be a Timekeeper and later an 
Overseer, your most common means for 
getting around will be on the back of your 
mule. Of course, if you are going any 
distance there will be the passenger train, 
or if you are very lucky, the railroad mo- 
tor cars. Your mule, however, is always 
at hand and you will use him nearly alto- 
gether. 

There are no roads in lower Guatemala 
similar to what you have at home. Paths 
through the Banana Farms, trails through 
the woods, and a well-beaten path along the 
railroad track are what you will find, and 
so you will not attempt much pleasure rid- 
ing. However, there are trails worth fol- 
lowing that lead to the low hills. Usually 
they run in a zig-zag fashion under the 


banana plants, coming now and then to a 
pasture that spreads out to the white sandy 
shore of the Motagua River. Across these 
sands you ride and ford the river and climb 
the bank and plunge immediately into a 
dense tropical forest. 

It may be a corduroy road that you strike, 
and should such be the case you may know 
that you are on the way to the timber 
lands or the small cattle ranches. Should 
it be the latter, you have something in- 
teresting ahead. 

Once clear of the forest and its spooky 
limbs and smudgy undergrowth, you are 
at the base of a line of low foothills. You 
climb them and come almost without warn- 
ing onto a plateau dotted here and there 
with small manaca huts usually fenced in 
with bamboo sticks. Cattle are grazing 
everywhere and pigs and poultry clutter 
the dooryards. Near every hut you find 
the open air cook-oven that looks like an 
enormous toadstool set up on posts. 

These ranches and the huts are owned 
for the most part by Negroes, and many 
the bargain you will try to make with them. 
Whether you or they get the best of the 
argument, you will nearly always return 
home with fowls slung to your saddle and 
a box of small chickens in your lap. Some- 
times you may buy a pony, especially if you 
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are married and there are any little chil- 
dren in the family. 


There are quite a number of Negroes 
scattered through the farms, who have 
saved their money and acquired a small 
piece of land which, after they have built 
on and cultivated, they like to call a ranch. 
You will find them going there as often 
as they can get away from the farms and 
taking their women folks and children with 
them. It gives them more or less of a 
standing among their own people, besides 
the money they make on the side. 


I have talked with them many times and 
enjoyed their bargaining, for some of their 
arguments are unusual and they take huge 
delight in trying to get the best of you. 


If you enjoy riding, but not wandering 
across the country, try playing polo. You 
will have to give up your mule and buy a 
horse and then, if your muscles are strong, 
your bones supple and your nerve good, 
you may most any afternoon find enough 
enthusiasts over on the Bobos Field to 
crack your head and bump you around as 
long as you feel in the mood. There are 
some very fine players. for there are men 
from England and Jamaica, who have 
played the game before coming to the 
Tropics. We have one team that is so 
good that it has never been beaten. 


Maybe you do not like polo! Not every 
American does. If you do not, then there 
are plenty of baseball games between the 
Barrios, Virginia and Bobos teams. This 
game brings together more people than any 
other sport, for everybody has a chance to 
play and the ball game usually results in 
a field day for the Division. 


Games are sometimes arranged with 
teams in Guatemala City and, as they are 
played in that city, our men have an oppor- 
tunity to make friends among the better 
class of people living in the high lands. 
Whenever you can meet the people of the 
foreign country in which you are living at 
any sort of friendly sport, you bind closer 
the ties of business and friendship. 

Cricket is another game that is popular 
in Guatemala, but it is played almost en- 
tirely by Negroes. In Barrios, there is a 
cricket field not far from one of the Com- 
pany’s buildings and I have had great fun 
watching these colored teams play. They 
get very much excited and when one of 
the players makes a long hit there is tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 

The tennis courts for the Division are in 
Virginia, Quirigua, Bobos and Barrios. We 


have some good players, but most of us bat 
the ball around in a helpless, hopeless 
fashion, and after we have worn out our 
disposition, together with that of our op- 
ponent, we decide that golf is much simpler 
and far less tiresome.. Perhaps some day 
the Company will build a club house cen- 
trally located and we can then have 
plenty of courts and tournaments. Pink 
teas and society is all that is needed to 
make this game very popular. 


Golf is the game that everybody takes 
to. We have two small golf courses, one 
in Virginia and one in Quirigua. Every 
afternoon they are crowded and from four 
o’clock until five-thirty, I have seen as 
many as eighteen people playing across a 
bit of field so narrow that golf balls looked 
like butterflies. Men, women and children 
play it and it does not make any differ- 
ence how much of a dub you are, there is 
always room for you in a twosome, three- 
some, foursome, sextet, octet and as many 
more as may care to play around, together. 
For the men the nineteenth hole has not 
lost any of its standing. 


Swimming is another sport during the 
hot season. You will be surprised to know 
that on some of the farms there are clear, 
cool streams coming from neighboring hills. 
A swim in one of these pools, surrounded 
by bananas and woodland brush, is a nov- 
elty. They have sandy bottoms and can 
easily be made deep enough for diving. 
The story-book- fairies bathing in, dew- 
drops in the woodland dells had nothing on 
our banana cowboys splashing about in a 
plantation bathtub. In Barrios the men 
and women have a motorboat to take them 
across the Bay for salt water bathing. 
Nearly every Sunday afternoon there are 
parties going across. 


Personally, I prefer the woods. 


If you enjoy traveling, the most beautiful 
trip is the one to Guatemala City. For one 
hundred and ninety-eight miles you climb 
steadily. Your route takes you through the 
famous Zacapa Desert with its cacti plants 
and the soil burned almost white—on past 
lovely mountain streams that fall from the 
distant mountains and come tumbling along 
over the rocks not many feet from the 
train; always up, up, up, steep, winding 
turns which look back onto bewildering 
and changing scenery for miles distant. 

The trip takes one day from Barrios and 
you will want to stay at least seven days 
in the city and the surrounding country. 
You will take this trip as often as you can, 
for each visit finds something new. 
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If you enjoy poking around your own 
neighborhood, go some day to one of the 
small towns like Playitas. The Command- 
ante and his handful of soldiers are al- 
ways around. You pass the Barracks on 
your way into the little town of adobe 
huts with their gay-colored blinds and 
streets that never run parallel. Sometimes 
a little wooden house covered with vines 
and surrounded by roses invites you to en- 
ter through a narrow passage straight into 
a courtyard or patio, where the wife of 
the owner brings cool drinks and some- 
thing to eat. At night this place will be 
lighted and then a phonograph softly plays 
Spanish music and those who care to may 
dance. You easily fall a victim to its 
charm and quaintness. 


One afternoon I came upon a town cele- 
brating one of the National holidays. A 
manaca pavilion had been set up in the 
Square and a marimba orchestra had all 
feet keeping time. The National colors 
were woven through the manaca leaves 
covering the side poles and, nearby, the 
National colors floated from the flagpole in 
front of the house of the Commandante. 

Strolling around the grounds was the 
Commandante, his uniform freshly pressed 
and his putts and Sam Brown belt glisten- 
ing in the sun. He was a debonnaire, 
handsome chap, meeting people gracefully 
and courteously, and when he spied me he 
came across to where I stood and, after 
shaking hands, invited me to go with him 
to his quarters for refreshments. From 
his veranda on the second floor I could see 
the cantinas and the shops trimmed with 
banana and manaca leaves and the hotel 
yard a riot of color with rose and yellow, 
green and reddish-brown bushes. 


Everywhere . there were small boys 
dressed in white suits with blue stripes 
along the seams of the trousers and pretty 
girls in dresses of many colors. The 
young men wore dark blue suits, new felt 
hats and shiny high shoes. 


Everybody was laughing and talking and 
all the troubles and cares of tomorrow 
were thrown to the four winds. While I 
stood there watching this celebration and 
thinking what little money was needed 
when people really and truly wanted to be 
happy, several officials of the town came up 
and spoke to me and asked if I were having 
a good time, and if there was anything 
they could do for me. I told them I was 


quite content to look on because I was 
seeing something that I had never seen be- 
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fore. But I didn’t tell them as I have told 
you quite what it was. 

The day carried on into the evening and 
the parrots, flying homeward and singing 
their songs that sounded like a squeaky 
wheelbarrow, looked down and hurried 
alone to carry the news to their friends 
in the distant trees. There are lots of 
interesting things like this, and you do not 
have to go far to find them. 

One thing the Fruit Company does for 
us all is to entertain us with movie shows. 
At Barrios, the pictures are shown in the 
club room; at Virginia, in the hotel; at 
Quirigua, in the machine shop. It is at 
the latter place that the laborers have the 
best opportunity to watch the films, Here 
in the machine shop the administration em- 
ployes sit on benches to the rear of the 
room and the laborers sit on the floor along 
the front and in the center. Some of the 
pictures are very good, but some are silly 
and far-fetched and I have often wondered 
if the Central American does not think the 
North American is a bit of a fool in his 
own country. I like the comic stuff, but 
not all of it. 

What do you suppose these quiet people 
are thinking when the pictures showing 
current events going on over the world are 
flashed on the screen? What are they 
thinking when they see the wonders of our 
cities and our vast country? To me it 
seems that the Fruit Company has at its 
disposal a wonderful opportunity to help 
the government educate the people of the 
lowlands and that serious thought should 
be given to trying it out. Who knows— 
maybe that is just what it has started! 

Away from the pictures and back on the 
farm, you have the pleasure of fixing up 
your house and your yard. Nearly all the 
houses have but one floor. The last few 
that have been built are painted a bright 
yellow with tin roofs painted red. Across 
the front is a broad, screened piazza open- 
ing into a sitting and dining room with 
bed rooms on two sides and a bath. Be- 
hind the dining room is the kitchen, then 
the servant’s room and, at the rear, the 
Overseer’s office. Along the side, beginning 
at the kitchen, there is another screened 
piazza, and so if one is careful there is 
not much chance for mosquitoes to get 
inside. The Company furnishes your place 
very decently and allows you a cook at its 
expense. Some of the places have lovely 
hedges along the walks. and roses and 
hibiscus are common. Some farms have 
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rows of cocoanut palms on each side of 
the path approaching the front doorway, 
while others have various tropical trees and 
Pineapples scattered over the lawn. Some 
of the farms have vegetable gardens where 
they raise many of the things that grow in 
North American and English gardens. 
Among the vegetables most common are 
cucumbers, beets, radishes, peas, beans, let- 
tuce and tomatoes. Corn does not do well 
and potatoes are almost an impossibility. 

you can afford to keep hens and 
chickens you will not regret the trouble 
to which they will put you, for fresh eges 
are a treat and you will not realize how 
you miss them until you have gone without 
them for several weeks. And then, too, 
what is a farm without a rooster and a 
few friendly hens? 

Puttering about your garden and the yard 
will make your home something more to 
you than a place where you may hang up 
your hat, while waiting to be transferred 
to another farm. 

And it does no harm to go calling on 
the married people on the farms close by. 
They are always glad to have callers and 
an afternoon tea once in a while is a 
chance for you to talk of something besides 
bananas. 


Twice a year you can go from your farm 


on 
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to the Division Dance in Barrios. You will 
meet there people from Guatemala City and 
sometimes from the Tela Division in Hon- 
duras. It will pay you to go, for the 
dances are a clearing house for thoughts 
bottled up for long months. There will be 
a special train to take you to Port and 
bring you back the next morning. You 
dance all night. 

And now, what do you think of Guate- 
mala? You see that there is plenty of 
work, but plenty of fun, too, Isn’t it in- 
teresting, when you stop to think of it, how 
a man will pack up his kit and wander 
away to some foreign country. and there, 
with other men and women of his own race, 
set up a new home and find his amuse- 
ments and play as he did back in his own 
land? It is this ability to accept strange 
surroundings and customs and either pat- 
tern his life to fit them or mould them into 
his way of living that has made the Eng- 
lishman such an excellent colonizer. 

There is fun to be had all over the world, 
but here in the Tropics you are very for- 
tunate, for you can bring your own sports 
with you. 

One more letter next month and then I 
am through. 

As ever, 


BILL. 


THE SHEIK OF PIER 9 (PHILADELPHIA) 


Beware! Beware! 


Oh, ladies fair, 


His walk, his smile, his lovely hair. 


This man the ladies can’t resist, 
The young, the old, he fills with 


bliss. 


We look at each other, but none of 
us can 


Understand what so thrills us when 
we look at this man! 


His brow, his chin, his smile so 
grand, 


The curve of his back, the touch of 
his hand! 


Which lucky maid this Adonis will 
win? 


He likes them fat and he likes them 
thin; 

It’s hard to tell where his likes be- 
gin, 

But here’s to the Sheik and the girl 
that gets him! 
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RADIO WILL BE LETTER CARRIER SOON 


By Meics O. Frost 
(Reproduced Through Courtesy of New Orleans States) 


George Schley Davis 


One of America’s miracle-men sat 
in an office in New Orleans. Casually, 
as one would speak of railroad trains, 
steamships and trolley-cars, he talked 
of stuff that would have sent him to 
the stake to be burned for witchcraft 
one hundred years ago. His name is 
George S. Davis. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company, 
and big boss of the Tropical Radio 
Company. His age is forty-one. And 
with a few casual words he opened the 
door to the future and showed a vista 
of what will be commonplace within 
the next two or three years. 

This is the glimpse into the imme- 
diate future that he gave in an inter- 
view exclusively for the New Orleans 
States; 


Radio transmission of X-Ray pho- 
tographs will be a matter of daily rou- 
tine within two years. Simplified X- 
Ray outfits that can be used almost as 
easily as one uses a kodak will be part 
of the equipment of hundreds of 
steamships. Injured mariners hurt in 
accidents aboard ship can have their 
injuries X-Rayed on board, and the X- 
Ray picture sent by wireless instantly 
to any Tropical Radio Wireless sta- 
tion, where it will be placed at once 
before the consulting specialists of the 
United Fruit Company’s free medical 
service, open to all mariners on all 
ships everywhere. 

Letters, Photo or Radio 

The day is coming soon when a busi- 
ness man in New Orleans will dictate a 
letter, say, toa man in New York. The 
letter won’t be mailed; it won’t be tel- 
egraphed ; it won’t be sent by radio, as 
we send wireless messages today. It 
will be placed on a screen in a repro- 
ducing and sending apparatus, and five 
minutes later that letter, complete 
with every dot of “i” and crossing of 
“t” and signature will be laid on the 
desk of the man in New York. 

Drawings and photographs will be 
sent the same way. 

Drawings and documents and pho- 
tographs will be sent this way around 
the world in an international system 
of communication and more complete 
than the general public dreams possi- 
ble today. 

Crawford H. Ellis, Vice-President 
of the United Fruit Company, head 
of its Southern Division, today can sit 
in his office in the United Fruit Build- 
ing at St. Charles and Union streets, 
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tan call a wireless operator to the tel- 
ephone and send a radio message that 
within five minutes, by another tele- 
phone, places him in touch with a ship 
captain at sea or a plantation manager 
in Honduras or Nicaragua. Within 
two years even the intermediary of 
the wireless dot and dash will be re- 
moved from that line of communica- 
tion. Already, experimentally, long- 
distance telephoning has been done 
from the United Fruit Building at 
New Orleans to the S. S. Abangarez 
at Panama. 

Within two years men will daily 
take up a telephone receiver in New 
Orleans and talk direct through the 
air without wires to ship captains at 
sea and to plantation managers in Cen- 
tral America, hearing each other’s 
voices as clearly as one does today on 
a local New Orleans telephone call. 


Radio Rates to Drop 


Nicaragua today is nearer New Or- 
leans by wireless than Hammond in 
Tangipahoa Parish, sixty miles to the 
north of the city. Five minutes is the 
outside limit of communication be- 
tween New Orleans and Nicaragua, 
and the flow of radio messages be- 
tween the two points is constant. 

Always there will be cables and 
wires to span the oceans and the land 
regardless of the development of ra- 
dio, says Mr. Davis. But they will be 
used for the slower forms of messages, 
and the mails by railroad trains, as we 
know them now, will soon be used only 
for carrying the parcels post. 

Radio rates are fluid, he says, and 
will grow cheaper and cheaper as the 
volume of business expands. And 
above all, the radio will penetrate. to 
points, especially in Central America, 
where the laying of cables and over- 
land wires is a tremendous engineer- 
ing problem of heavy cost. 

Of all these amazing statements 
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made so casually by Mr. Davis, prob- 
ably the most amazing is the story of 
the transmission of X-Ray pictures by 
radio. It is merely a problem of re- 
ducing light vibrations to electrical vi- 
brations, and reversing the process at 
the other end, he says. The problem 
is solved today, and the investigators 
and research men know that they are 
on the path certain to lead to solu- 
tion to a service commercially practi- 
cable. What this will mean in the 
treatment of injuries on ships at sea 
without doctors on board, any mariner 
can tell and all landsmen can under- 
stand. 


Once a Telegrapher 


The history of America’s commer- 
cial growth in the present generation 
holds no more fascinating story than 
the tale of the rise of George Schley 
Davis, Vice-President of the United 
Fruit Company, General Manager of 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany, its subsidiary; President of the 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Compa- 
ny, a director of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, General Manager of 
the Radio-Telegraph Department of 
the United Fruit Company. Actively 
interested in many other great com- 
mercial enterprises of a most compli- 
cated technical nature, he never went 
to college. He was born in Colorado, 
October 1, 1884. 

In his youth he served as a railroad 
telegrapher. Then he enlisted in the 
navy and served there seven years. He 
resigned from the service—and he is the 
first enlisted man in the history of the 
U.S. Navy who ever did resign. But 
he was needed so badly by the United 
Fruit Company that pressure was 
brought to bear. U.S. Senator Mc- 
Laren, of Mississippi, helped, and spe- 
cial authorization to accept the resig- 
nation was granted by the House of 
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Representatives and the Senate at 
Washington. 

Davis’ life has been devoted to the 
service of the line of communications. 
He was one of the confident young- 
sters who staked everything on their 
belief in wireless when radio was in 
its infancy. For several years he was 
in charge of the wireless station in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. There he set 
the U. S. Navy long-distance radio 
record of its time when he sent and 
received a message from Brooklyn to 
the U. S. S. West Virginia off the 
Southwest pass at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River—1,353 miles away. 
In the old days, he recalls, if you could 
send and receive forty miles by wire- 
less consistently for several hours a 
day, it was a case for congratulations. 
Now, he says, “you send 2,000 miles a 
day all day and all night, or you raise 
hell.” 

Heard First Broadcaster 

There at that Brooklyn Navy Yard 
station Davis was the first man to hear 
a radio broadcasting concert. Up ata 
laboratory at Broadway and Thirty- 
third street, New York, Dr. DeForest, 
wireless veteran and pioneer, was ex- 
perimenting with the sending of music 
by the “Tele-Harmonicum” machine. 
One night Davis was on duty at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard nine miles away. 
As he sat there with headphones to his 
ears, he heard music. 

“T thought at first my apparatus had 
got cross-circuited with a telephone 
wire somehow, and I was hearing 
somebody phonograph by telephone,” 
he said. “Then I found I could tune in 
and tune out and I heard Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” and remembered 
that was what Dr. DeForest was work- 
ing on. I telephoned him at his labora- 
tory and told him what I had picked 
out of the air. He went nearly crazy 
with joy. The best he had been able to 


do before this was to send about two 
city blocks. I asked him to keep it up 
that night, and I called up Admiral 
Coghlin and Admiral Paddy West at 
the Navy Yard and hooked up their 
telephones so they could hear that mar- 
velous concert nine miles away. We 
were all happy as kids about it. I sat 
there hours, tuning in and tuning out 
of that concert.” 

He left the navy and came to New 
Orleans as an operator for the United 
Fruit Company. .He served in the 
tropics, learned the problems at first 
hand. Steadily he rose in the service. 
Now he leads it. 

Starts Medical Service 

His is the record of first starting 
the marvelous “DH Medico” service 
of the Tropical Radio Company by 
which all seamen on all ships any- 
where get medical service by wireless 
from every United Fruit Company 
hospital and shore station where the 
leading specialists in medicine and 
surgery give their services without 
charge to this humanitarian call that 
takes precedence over every air mes- 
sage except “S. O. S.” The idea for 
this came to him back in 1898 or 1900 
when an engineer named Parkhurst, 
on the isolated Swan Island radio sta- 
tion of the Company, far down in the 
Caribbean Sea, injured and with the 
nearest doctor hundreds of miles away 
was treated by radio by a doctor at 
Port Limon, Costa Rica. Since then, 
thousands have been treated free by 
this service. 

What Future Holds 

“The radio forms the front line 
trenches in trade,” said Mr. Davis in 
New Orleans, just before he sailed 
Saturday (December 26) on the 
Heredia for Havana and a tour of his 
tropical outposts that will take him 
through March to complete. “Busi- 
ness in America is organized around 
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its communications. And the develop- 
ments of the next few years in radio 
are going to be as great as the differ- 
ence between the telegraph today and 
the old stage-coach delivery of mail in 
George Washington’s time. Business 
cannot stand delays. I look to see the 
time—and very soon at that—when the 
mails will only be used for matter in 
which delay does no harm—when all 
business of importance will be trans- 
acted by radio, which will transmit 
documents and drawings and pictures 
instantaneously and photographically. 


And that time is coming before the 
next decade has passed.” 

But somehow, as you vision that fu- 
ture, you think less of the business 
that is the cause of it all, and more of 
some poor devil of a sailor with a 
broken leg, far at sea, who has the 
benefit of skilled advice of great spe- 
cialists. as, safely ashore, they study 
an X-Ray photograph that miracu- 
lously has sped through the air, by ra- 
dio, for hundreds of miles above a 
stormy ocean. 


THE DAYS THAT USED TO BE 


By Caprain O, Larsen, S.S. Suriname 


“All Hands Aloft!’ Two o'clock 
of a winter’s morning somewhere to 
the so’th’ard of Hermit Island near the 
tip of Cape Horn. Out of a bunk still 
damp from the contact of wet clothes 
not removed two hours previously, and 
into rubber boots still stiff and cold 
which refuse to yield the least inch, 
and then,—that which drives away 
drowsiness instanter—into a blackness 
intensified by wind and sleet. A hur- 
ried groping for safety lines, for seas 
are breaking overside and the waist 
is knee-deep in slushing, sloping, icy 
water. Up on to the rail and into the 
ratlines for a never-ending climb to the 
top-gallant yard, there to fight canvas 
which snow and ice had made stiffer 
than the proverbial board. Fighting to 
keep one’s feet on an inch tarred rope, 
slippery with ice—the wind bellying 
what canvas could be gathered, and 
inch by inch the fight finally won and 


all snugged down. Then, back to the 
smelly forecastle to drop off to sleep 
only to be again awakened one hour 
hence,—for in those days we had 
watches of four hours on and four 
hours off. 


These were the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind as I sat in my cabin 
after reading a letter from Captain 
Dunning requesting me to submit some- 
thing which might make readable mat- 
ter for Unirrurrco. They took me 
back nearly twenty-five years and the 
happy idea came to me that perhaps I 
could cover the agreeable assignment 
by comparing to some extent the days 
which used to be with the days that are. 

As a boy of sixteen, in common with 
many kindred youths of that time, I de- 
cided that my career lay at sea; not 
an unnatural thing as I look back upon 
it now, my forebears all having been 
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seafaring men. But, and there are al- 
ways “buts” in this existence of ours, 
my parents were opposed to the idea, 
having loftier things in view for me. 
So, with the perfect independence of 
every sixteen year-old-boy, I took mat- 
ters into my own hands and ran away. 
A voyage of nine months as deck boy 
at the munificent salary of $5.00 per 
month, fitted me to the duties and capa- 
bilities of an ordinary seaman, so that 
November 17, 1902, saw me before the 
mast on the four-masted ship Lansing, 
bound out of London for Freemantle, 
a port on the west coast of Australia, 
with general cargo, 

Til admit my chest swelled as we 
left the Thames River bound for the 
open sea, a tug puffing and straining at 
the tow-line and I at the wheel, nerv- 
ous and green, but a full-fledged sailor 
just the same. 


Our crew was composed of twenty- 
six men before the mast, cook, carpen- 
ter, sailmaker and two boys. For of- 
ficers we had Captain Melsom, Chief 
Mate and Second Mate. Captain Mel- 
som was one of the old school wf 
Masters, a strict disciplinarian whose 
every thought was for the welfare and 
appearance of the ship and he would 
countenance no misuse of the men 
under him nor of the ship which bore 
them. 

Our outward journey was unevent- 
ful, the crew quickly settling themselves 
to the routine work of a sailing ves- 
sel. Fine weather was our lot, with 
the exception of New Year’s Day, 
when a gale hit us causing the Captain 
to order in all sail except lower top- 
sails. It was only a blow, however, 
and the next morning found us scud- 
ding before fine trade winds again. 
Our destination, Freemantle, Australia, 
was reached on February 12, 1903, and 
cargo discharged, all of the work be- 
ing done by the crew, After a stay of 


six weeks in this port we left in bal- 
last, bound for Melbourne, where a 
cargo of wheat was taken aboard. May 
fifth saw us on our way, tacking 
against hard winds for Cape Horn, 
which was reached on July first in the 
middle of the Antarctic winter. 

Several times in my short experience 
as a sailor I had “rounded the Horn”, 
but always under advantageous circum- 
stances. This time I was to get my 
taste of Father Neptune’s iciest and 
roughest artery. Our fresh vegetables 
were exhausted two weeks after leav- 
ing Australia and mess resolved down 
to a routine of stew and hash and hash 
and stew, washed down with the in- 
evitable lime juice. 

On July first, eight weeks out, we 
were hove to with only lower topsails 
set, two feet of snow on deck and all 
ropes covered with ice. Seas were tre- 
mendous and it is no exaggeration to 
judge their height at from sixty to 
seventy feet, 

Of the hardships of this fight around 
the Horn much could be written, soft- 
ened as my memory is with the pas- 
sage of time, but suffice it to say that 
after 149 days at sea, during which 
time no land was seen, we reached our 
destination, Dublin, Ireland. 

Today the average sailor undergoes 
few of the hardships of those days. 
He is well fed, well housed and has 
every facility for bodily cleanliness. 
Gone are the days when men stood 
naked on the forward deck and took 
turns dousing each other with icy salt 
water in an effort to bathe. Few are 
the long voyages nowadays and many a 
sailor is at home twice a month, a thing 
formerly unthought of. 

Yes, they are gone, the old days with 
their hardships and perhaps keener 
joys,—and I for one, am glad. 


A good word is as soon said as an 
ill word, 
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Most wondrous spot, that Nature’s lavish hand 
Has blest with beauty fairer than Fairyland. 
Where tranquil seas of harmonious hues 

Splash softly o’er the shores, and never bruise 
The fragrant flora whose blooms brilliant, bright, 
Adorn the day, and slumber thru the night 
Well guarded by protecting mountains high, 
God’s sentinels, that pierce the mellow sky. 
Thus thy image will ever be with me; 

E’en when I wander to Eternity 

Will memory in its last ebb and flow 

Dwell lovingly on Port Antonio. 


Note: Captain Towell of the Toloa recently carried Mr. Exton as a’ passenger and had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the above little gem on Port Antonio. He very generously thought of UNrIFrRuITCO 


and suggested to Mr. Exton that he allow us to feature it, and as generously Mr. Exton has passed 
it on to us for our enjoyment. 
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A TRIP ACROSS GUATEMALA 
By J. K. Sims, Tela 


(Mr. Sims was accompanied on his interesting trip by Mr. Edmund Whitman, 
whom all “UNIFRUITCO” readers know.) 


We reached Puerto Barrios about 
eleven o’clock one fine morning in 
early January aiter a very pleasant 
trip from Tela by way of the southern 
cays. , 

After a nourishing and enjoyable 
lunch at the Fruit Company’s hotel 
we got aboard a motor car and under 
the able guidance of Mr. Ryan, headed 
for Virginia. 

The journey up country was very 
interesting and at Tenadores, about 
fifteen miles from the port we en- 
tered the first banana plantations 
which extend along the Motagua River 
from Tenadores to Quirigua. 

The railroad winds along the right 
bank of the river, never very far from 
it, through the thousands of acres of 
bananas, most of which belong to the 
United Fruit Company, After twenty- 
five miles of bananas, interspersed 
here arid there with pasture lands, we 
arrived at the headquarters of the 
Fruit Company at Virginia. 

A half hour here enabled us to look 
over the beautiful grounds on which 


the homes and offices are situated and 
to stretch our legs before setting out 
for Quirigua, twenty miles distant. 

One of the Superintendents, Mr. 
Alexander, was to take us the remain- 
ing distance and at five-thirty we were 
off again on his motor car. 

A few miles out, on straight track, 
thank heaven, we had an enforced 
meeting with the passenger train com- 
ing from Guatemala City. We saw it 
coming around a curve some distance 


away and immediately cast about for ’ 


a suitable place to take the car off. 
We soon found a likely spot and after 
much pulling and hauling managed to 
get the car in the clear just before the 
train came roaring and rocking by. 
Then more of the same type of exer- 
cise to get the car back on the track 
and we were on our way again for 
Quirigua. : 
We arrived there just at dark and 
made our way up the hill to the Com- 
pany Hospital where we were received 
by our host, Doctor MacPhail, who 
made us comfortable at once. After 
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a bath and a change of apparel we sat 
down to an excellent dinner which 
we were in prime condition to relish. 

After dinner we enjoyed several of 
the Doctor’s highly — entertaining 
stories, as well as several “highballs’’, 
and then, as we must rise early the 
next morning, we bade him good-night 
and turned in. 

We were called at an early hour and 
awoke to find the whole countryside 
shrouded in a cold, heavy mist. 

After a hasty breakfast in which 
the inimitable Doctor joined us, we 
were taken in tow by Mr. Ames, who 
first took us to the Maya Indian ruins 
near Quirigua. 

Having heard so many varied and 
colorful tales of these ruins, I was 
greatly disappointed when, after pass- 
ing through a part of a banana farm 
and a short strip of jungle, we came 
out into a grass overgrown clearing 
and found them before us. There 
were several great monoliths still in 
their original upright positions, while 
others of the same general type had 
succumbed to the ravages of time and 
toppled over. Other monuments of 
various descriptions depicting the 
tiger, the turtle and other animals 
were scattered throughout the clear- 
ing. At the opposite end from which 
we entered was a mound some fifteen 
or twenty feet high with the ruins of 
a temple or building of some sort at 
the top. Off to the left of this mound 
there was another building which we 
were informed had been reconstructed 
by one of the Carnegie Expeditions. 
The thing which made itself felt most. 
was the apparent lack of care and 
attention which should attend such 
ruins and historical monuments as 
these. 

After an hour spent in rambling 
around the clearing, we returned to 
our motor car for a trip through the 


Quirigua and El Pilar Districts of 
the Guatemala Division, then return- 
ing to Quirigua about nine o’clock we 
made our adieus and boarded the train 
for the city. Moa 


A short distance beyond Quirigua 
we crossed the Motagua River and as 
we wound along the river bank splen- 
did opportunities were afforded for 
enjoying the beauties of the wonder- 
ful scenery. The flat, coastal plain ex- 
tended all the way to Zacapa and 
beyond. 

Zacapa, at an elevation of six hun- 
dred feet, was reached about noon 
and we stopped here for lunch. We 
learned that this was the junction of 
the proposed railroad which will open 
the way to the Atlantic seaboard for 
the country of El Salvador, the pro- 
posed line running almost due south 
to the town of Santa Ana at a dis- 
tance of over one hundred miles. The 
country surrounding Zacapa we found 
to be almost a desert,—sand, sage- 
brush, cactus and other vegetation 
reminiscent of our own southwestern 
states. 

After a stop of about half an hour 
we were off again for the one hun- 
dred mile trip up the mountains to 
the capital of Guatemala. At a place 
called Rancho we began the actual 
climb: from here to the city, the rail- 
road climbs over four thousand feet 
in less than fifty miles. The journey 
up the mountains was beautiful and 
inspiring. What problems must have 
presented themselves in the construc- 
tion of this truly wonderful railroad 
which extends from one ocean to the 
other! Great gorges, hundreds of 
feet deep, were crossed on mighty 
steel viaducts while steep grades and 
sharp curves wound around mountain 
sides. At one point three track levels 
were visible below a fourth, so the 
track wound always up, through tun- 
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nels and over bridges, yet still in 
sight of the twisting and turning Mo- 
tagua far, far below. 

And so we found it all the way to 
the city, the final treat of a long day 
being the gorgeous sunset after we 
had reached the great plateau on 
which the city is built. Night had 
fallen as we neared the city and the 
thousands of lights scattered far and 
wide indicated its great proportions. 

We arrived at the immense barn 
which serves for the railroad station, 
and were set upon by angry mobs anx- 
tous to carry our luggage, but thanks 
to the thoroughness of the manage- 
ment of the Palace Hotel, this detail 
had already been taken care of. We 
followed our porters to an automobile 
and were whisked over dark cobble- 
stone streets to the doors of the Pal- 
ace. 

This was the first of many agree- 
able surprises which were to follow as 
we were not prepared. for the strictly 
modern hostelry into which we were 
ushered. After wandering through 
the spacious lobby we eventually 


reached the desk and were assigned 
to adjoining rooms. 

Our first thought, of course, was 
a bath and Whitman not having had 
a real HOT bath since his last vaca- 
tion some two years previous, was 
delighted at the prospect. After al- 
lowing him sufficient time for a good 
“soak” and an additional three-quar- 
ters of an hour as well, I became 
alarmed and decided to investigate. 
On opening the door of his bath, I 
found him still in the tub, the water 
within an inch of the top, and as su- 
premely happy as he had ever been 
in his life. On being informed that 
we had a scant fifteen minutes to 
reach the dining-room, he displayed 
immediate signs of action. Needless 
to say we arrived in plenty of time to 
enjoy a “real” dinner. 

Dinner over, we set out to do as 
much of the town as possible, and 
such was the tonic quality of the at- 
mosphere, that we felt no ill effects 
from our long railroad journey. We 
first went to the Plaza de Armas 
where we understood there was to be 


Soldiers in Guatemala City 
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a concert. The band was playing as 
we arrived and we stepped into place 
with the other “Sefiores’ on the out- 
side of the double circle; the custom 
being for the gentlemen to stroll on 
the outside and in the opposite direc- 
tion to the ladies who form the inner 
circle. 

We spent the better part of two 
hours in wandering around the main 
part of the city and then returned to 
the hotel and retired. 

The next morning we were up early 
and fared forth to spend the day in 
prowling about the city. We walked 
many miles, took a number of pictures 
and incidentally got lost several times, 
Whitman always insisting that the 
Plaza was in the opposite direction to 
that in which it actually lay. The 
first sight which interested us was a 
company of soldiers returning to their 
barracks,—they were well drilled and 
completely uniformed with one excep- 
tion—they had no shoes. 

We found two other delightful 
Plazas, the grounds kept in excellent 
condition. On one side of the Plaza 


de Armas we found the big cathedral, 
which had been damaged by the last 
earthquake and was undergoing exten- 
sive repairs. At the opposite corner, 
in marked contrast to the old cathe- 
dral, a new structural steel and con- 
crete building was under construction. 
This was a splendid demonstration of 
the progressive nature of the people. 
The Indians, of which there are any 
number, we found to be very inter- 
esting; they are of a very simple na- 
ture and easily satisfied. They are 
of a short, heavy-set, muscular type and 
we found them in all parts of the city 
acting as porters and burden bearers. 
The size of the loads which they man- 
aged with ease, was astonishing. They 
were always moving at a dog trot with 
the load on their shoulders and held 
in place with a strap passed over the 
forehead. : 
At some period of our wanderings 
we encountered the marvelous relief 
map of Guatemala, located in a park 
at one edge of the city. It was con- 
structed, I understand, by an Italian, 
who spent most of his life and all of 
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his money in building it. It is an 
immense structure, covering an area 
fully two hundred feet square and is 
complete in every detail, even to the 
railroads, towns and villages, and hav- 
ing water running in all the streams. 


It was very interesting to trace the, 


course of the winding railroad which 
we had come over the day before. 

The next morning we spent in the 
Indian “Mercado” and found this a 
delightful place indeed. The market 
covers an entire block and one can 
furnish a house complete as well as 
purchase a full wardrobe within its 
confines. We had a wonderful time 
running from one booth to another 
and spending most of our money. We 
finally concluded the morning’s enter- 
tainment with the purchase of ten 
beautiful blankets for ourselves and 
friends at a cost of $3,000, and re- 
turned to the hotel for lunch. 


The delights of the high rate of ex- 


change were certainly exciting and we 
had many a laugh oyer some of our 
experiences. My first was in getting 
a shine which cost me $4.00. 

After lunch we engaged a car at 
$60.00 an hour and drove in and 
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Typical village in the interior 
of Guatemala 


around the city all afternoon. We 
went out to the site of the Puente de 
las Vacas on the edge of the city and 
were properly thrilled. This immense 
steel bridge spans a deep arroyo and 
carries the trains of the Ferrocarril 
Internacional into the city. The dis- 
tance from the track to the bottom 
of the gorge is two hundred and 
twenty-six feet—some drop! 

After a long day, pleasantly spent, 
we returned to the hotel and com- 
pleted our plans for leaving for San 
Salvador the next morning by auto- 
mobile, Because of the fact that we 
were pressed for time, we were un- 
able to make the trip to Antigua, the 
site of the old capital of the country, 
located at the base of the twin vol- 
canos, “Fuego” and “Agua,” and al- 
most completely wiped out by earth- 
quakes and eruptions many years ago. 
Sometime I hope to be able to visit 
these old and undoubtedly interesting 
ruins. 

As the car which was to take us 
to the town of Santa Ana in the Re- 


‘publié of El Salvador, was to call for 


us at three the next morning, we left 
a call and turned in earlv 
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I awoke with a start and looked at 
my watch. Two o'clock! As our 
call was for two fifteen I decided I 
might as well get up. Two fifteen 
came and passed and no call, so I 
went over and called Whit, who in- 
sisted that my watch was wrong and 
accordingly rolled over and went back 
to sleep. After repeated attempts to 
wake him, I finally succeeded about 
two thirty. We dressed and descended 
to the lobby where everything was as 
quiet as a tomb. Trying the door and 
finding it locked we had about decided 
to go out a window when we discov- 
ered the night watchman peacefully 
sleeping on a lounge in the corner of 
the lobby. We called him at once 
and were informed that our car would 
be at least half an hour late, where- 
upon he retired with dignity into the 
writing room and was soon snoring 
heavily. This audacity rather dazed 
us, but at the first sound of the horn 
of the car, he was on the job to let us 
out. 

Don Federico, the driver, met us at 
the door and took our bags and 


At Candelaria on the 
frontier of Salvador 


strapped them on the running board 
while we piled into the rear seat of 
the big seven-passenger car. Here we 
found a dear old Salvadorean lady 
who was to be one of our fellow pas- 
sengers on the trip to Santa Ana. We 
shared our blankets with her which 
evidently pleased her greatly as she 
immediately presented us with a bottle 
of beer which she remarked would 
come in handy on the journey. 

We went from the hotel to two 
other residences and picked up our 
other passengers, one an American 
cattle buyer bound for southern Sal- 
vador and the others a Salvadorean 
woman and her son. 

At three forty-five in the cold, grey 
morning we were on the open road 
and had started climbing the range of 
mountains which borders the city on 
the southwest. 

All along the road we encountered 
groups of Indians, some on foot, some 
on mules and still others driving the 
Guatemalan “covered wagon” or ox 
cart. These people were all bound for 
the market in the city. 
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Shortly after six o'clock we drove 
into a little village called Cuajiniqui- 


lapa (intriguing name, what!). We 
stopped at a cantina owned by a Ger- 
man, who apparently was still a 
staunch supporter of the old régime 
as the walls of his establishment were 
plastered with full-length pictures of 
the Kaiser and Bismarck. He man- 
aged to get together a breakfast of 
sorts for us and we were soon on 
our way to Jutiapa, the next stop. 
By this time we had become ac- 
quainted with our fellow passengers 
and had christened our first lady 
friend “Grandma” while the other 
lady and her son were named 
“Auntie” and “Ignatz” respectively. 
We soon learned their past history 
and were informed that they had all 
been to Guatemala City on a “pasear.”’ 
Auntie had made several purchases 
as had Ignatz, among those of the lat- 
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Familiar Indian type— 
Guatemala City 


ter being a small caliber automatic 
and a box camera of which he was 
extremely proud. 

I had my Kodak with me, of course, 
and each time I took a picture, Ignatz 
would follow suit. Eventually he 
snapped the last one in the roll and 
set about putting in another film, much 
to the amusement of Whit and myself. 
He went about it in the usual manner, 
inserting the end of the roll in the 
empty spool and was all ready to close 
it up when the car gave a lurch and 
he dropped the camera to the floor, 
the end came loose and eight or ten 
inches unrolled; this annoyed him not 
the least apparently, as he merely tore 
off the offending portion and started 
in again, Well, to complete the story, 
after working over it for about half 
an hour, during which time he suc- 
ceeded in exposing the entire film, he 
finally managed to complete the opera- 


tion and immediately started taking 
pictures, amid the coarse guffaws of 
Whit and myself which evoked mur- 
derous. glares from our friend 
“Auntie.” 

In the early part of the morning we 
crossed the Escalavos River on the 
“Puento de los Escalavos” constructed 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century and to which there is a quaint 
legend attached. 

It seems that a rich young Spaniard 
living on one side of the river prom- 
ised his lady love, who lived on the 
opposite side, that he would build a 
bridge over the stream which, on ac- 
count of the heavy floods, he was un- 
able to cross at certain times of the 
year. The young man having given 
his word, called in one of his slaves 
one fine evening in the year 1642 and 
bade him build the bridge in a single 
night. This large order the slave was 
unable to accomplish alone, so he 
called on the Devil for assistance. 
The combined efforts of these two 
were evidently successful, for when 
the day dawned bright and fair, there 
was found a splendid Moorish bridge 
spanning the turbulent stream. How- 
ever, the bridge lacked one important 
part; the Devil in his haste to claim 
the soul of the poor slave, had mis- 
placed the keystone of the arch and, 
being unable to complete his contract 
before daylight, was deprived of his 
desire. Scarcely had he slipped si- 
lently away, when the Virgin Mary 
appeared on the scene with the miss- 
ing keystone which she had purloined 
during the night in order to save the 
soul of the poor and innocent slave. 
Thus endeth the legend. 

We were now passing through a 
purely volcanic region and the scenery 
was wonderful,—the road winding 
around hairpin turns and up and down 
mountains in utter abandon, much to 
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the consternation of my friend Whit- 
man, who hid his head under the 
blanket most of the time. He was 
no doubt justified, in most instances, 
as the road was little more than a 
mountain trail and rather hazardous, 
to say the least. However the vistas 
from the car were most inspiring and 
we soon overcame our nervousness in 
contemplating the magnificent scenery. 

At one place at the top of a seven 
mile grade, Don Federico stopped to 
give us an opportunity to have a last 
look at “Agua” many miles behind us. 

Having passed Jutiapa long since, 
after stopping for a few minutes to 
pick up the mail, we arrived about 
noon at a town called Asuncion Mita 
where we stopped for lunch. 

The country was still of a volcanic 
nature and off to the north we could 
see the volcano called Santa Catarina. 

It was after leaving Asuncion Mita 
that we began to encounter hundreds 
of people returning from the annual 
pilgrimage to the “Templo de Esqui- 
pulas’ on the western frontier of 
Guatemala in the province of Chiqui- 
mula, According to the description 
given us, there is an image of the 
Christ carved from ebony which is 
accredited with miraculous powers. 
Every year in the early part of Jan- 
uary the people of many of the coun- 
tries of Central America journey to 
the Temple and there petition the 
Image for their heart’s desire. 

About an hour’s ride brought us to 
the shores of Lake Guijo, a beautiful 
body of water nestling at the foot of 
a volcano on which were to be seen 
any number of wild ducks. This, 
thought Ignatz, was an excellent op- 
portunity to try out his new “pistola,” 
so he turned in his seat and before 
anyone was aware of his intentions, 
fired away at the ducks. His line of 

(Continued on page 472) 
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What Is Surplus and Obsolete Material—How We Accumulate It 
By J. W. Heim, Storekeeper, Castilla 


Note: In forwarding this article 
by Mr. Hewm, the Division Manager, 
Mr. W. E. Brown, wrote to Mr. Chit- 
tenden:—“To date UNirruitco has 
contained matters of personal and so- 
cial interest, all of which is to be com- 
mended, as I think it will serve to 
create a better feeling and interest 
among employes in general and tend 
to bring out the extent and importance 
of the Company's operations among its 
employes. 

“Tt has occurred to us, however, 
that the magazine could well be used 
as a medium for creating further in- 
terest in thatters pertaining directly 
to the Company’s operations, possible 
improvement in them, etc., and in this 
way be extended to cover a wider and 
possibly more important field, although 
of course, it should not be limited to 
this purpose alone. 

“Tt is with this idea in mind—to get 
something started along this line—that 
Mr. Heim’s article is submitted to you 
for consideration.” 

Since its inception, UN1FRUITCO has 
published various articles of interest 
submitted by the Radio, Medical and 
other departments, and I have been 
expecting someone from the “Gaspipe 


Gang,’”’ as we sometimes are called, to 
say something. To break the ice, it 
occurred to me that an article on the 
above subject would be of interest and 
may open for discussion a subject of 
much importance for the benefit of all. 

Surplus material is that which re- 
mains ‘when use or need is satisfied, 
and also includes excess quantities of 
any and all materials frequently used 
and necessary for the conduct of busi- 
ness. 

Obsolete material is that no longer 
in use,—ancient, antiquated. Under 
this class, the principal items are spare 
parts of scrapped machinery and 
equipment and parts of machinery and 
equipment on which changes have been 
made in our shops, which have re- 
sulted in making original spare parts 
unserviceable. 

Following are the principal reasons 
for accumulating surplus and obsolete 
material: 

1. Ordering for projects which are 
postponed or abandoned after material 
has been ordered and received. 

2. Making changes in plans after 
material has been ordered and re- 
ceived. 


3. Anxiety of department head, who 
requires that plenty of material be kept 
on hand. 

4. Not taking into confidence the 


Storekeeper in regard to where and 


for what purpose material is to be 
used. Were this done he could check 
up and a slow-moving substitute from 
stock put to use before the new article 
is ordered. 

5. Permitting a new employe to or- 
der material preferred by himself be- 
fore a substitute which may be in 
stock is used up. 


For many years past we have peri- 
odically been interchanging lists of 
surplus and obsolete material, but such 
a practice, I believe, has outgrown its 
usefulness. What we need now is ac- 
tion, with a capital A, and not the 
present long drawn out reports, which 
when carefully perused by the unbi- 
ased storekeeper, lead him to believe 
that they were not taken very seri- 
ously when compiled. Our aim should 
be “How Few” and not “How Many” 
articles can we list as surplus and 
obsolete. 

A stumbling-block encountered in 
disposing of surplus material to other 
Divisions is to a great extent the fact 
that staple supplies, such as hardware, 
small tools, etc., are of a different 
brand or grade in every Division. If, 
instead of this a material catalogue 
were to be compiled, and in it there be 
listed by its official name and reference 
number every so-called staple and 
standard article, and only such brands 
supplied by the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, the interchange of surplus mate- 
rial could be easily effected. Such a 
course would also tend to bring about 
the simplification of store stocks by 
reducing the number of items handled, 
—hence, elimination of waste. Cen- 
tralized control could be had through 


a consolidated record of quantities on 
hand, and such record used as a gen- 
eral exchange and clearing house, 
which would tend to regulate stocks 
and keep them in minimum balance by 
transfer. 

My experience has been that users 
of materials expect the material to be 
on hand in quantities necessary to 
meet their demands. On the other 
hand, the Stores Department is 
charged with the responsibility of hav- 
ing materials on hand in sufficient 
quantities to meet all needs but with 
due regard to the amount of the mate- 
rial investment. Until the value of the 
materials is actually charged into oper- 
ating accounts, the average user of 
material does not realize that the 
Company’s money has been spent. 

To be successful, the Store Depart- 
ment must cultivate the active co- 
operation and good-will of every user 
of material in order not to lose con- 
trol of the material, a control which 
is essential to prevent loss and waste. 
In this connection, much could be ac- 
complished by the close co-operation 
of all storekeepers, but we must bear 
in mind that there are two kinds of co- 
operation, forced and sympathetic. 
The former will get us nowhere, while 
the latter must bring the results we 
are after. 

I will treat with Obsolete Material 
in another chapter. 


El (ardently): “Have you ever 
met a man whose touch seemed to 
shake you to your core—to thrill every 
fibre of your being ?” 

Ella: “Yes, once—Dr. Zuehlke, the 
dentist.” —Crescent. 

Note: Dr. Zuehlke was stationed 
for some time in the Preston Division 
and most of us have very pleasant 
memories of him. 
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By R. K. 


Lonpon, Feb. 4 (A. P.)—John Maclean Thompson, professor of botany at Liver- 
pool University, has discovered a method of fruit preservation, the Daily Mail says, which 
is expected to supersede cold storage and make possible the transportation to this country 
of fruits that never have been tasted here. 

Professor Thompson describes his method as “Sending fruit to sleep.” It consists of 
a simple apparatus by which even temperature and humidity are maintained in the store- 
room.—N, Y. World, Feb. 5, 1926. 

Mr. Frederic Henjes, Jr., whose office is in Philadelphia, is considerably exercised at 
the possibility of slumbering bananas. In sending us the clipping, Mr. Henjes writes: 

“The captain and crew of your boats would no doubt have to wear rubber heels and 
all commands would not be above a whisper. ‘Hush, me hearties, or you may awake the 
bananas’ may not be as improbable as it seems. You may have your difficulties with 
snoring bananas, which might prove objectionable to passengers. There might even be 
sleep walkers. Such bananas would, of course, be subject to reprimand, Eventually a 
plan would have to be devised to wake up the bananas unless science can prove they are 
best consumed while asleep.” 

Recent results would indicate that the professor had started his experiments on the 
buyers and not on the bananas. 


Requisition No. 53845, received by the Purchasing Department at New York on a 
Bice coe February morning: “One pair uniform trousers for Gateman McDonald, Pier 


The new stock will have to grow up without any par. 


_. In line with the recent action of the Board of Directors, Mr. R. G. Partridge is con- 
sidering the advisability of hereafter signing himself: ‘“R. G. Tridge.” 


Apropos our last month’s remarks regarding shoes, we have received the following 
communication which, on account of lack of space, will be answered later: 

“As a teacher in the Columbia University School of Business, and in conducting 
some research work on shoes and shoe polishes, I have become interested in the relation- 
ship between neatness and success, the necessity for presenting at all times a pair of well- 
polished shoes, as well as clean face, etc. 

“Therefore, I come to you as one in a position to know and shall hold it a great 
courtesy if you will let me have a word from you expressing your own ideas on the matter, 
in your own way, as suggested by the following queries: 

“1. In judging a man, do you place any importance on the condition of his shoes, as 

to polish or the lack of it? 

“2. Do you believe a man increases his chance of success by keeping his shoes always 

well-polished ? 

“3. Do you find that the condition of a man’s shoes is a reliable indication as to 

character? 

“4. About what percentage of men you interview for the first time would you 

say have properly polished shoes? 

“5. Have you any definite instructions to your personnel on this matter of shoe care? 

“6. Are there any intra-mural facilities for the men to use in keeping their shoes 

well-polished ?” 


“The Joneses have a saxophone ; 

The Jenkinses a radio own; 

A phonograph beguiles the Flynns; 
Revenge is sweet, we now have twins.” 
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A very valuable pamphlet, “The Food Value of the Banana”, the front 
cover of which is reproduced herewith, has been compiled by Skinner, 
Sherman and Esselen, Consulting Chemists. It contains a “Foreword” by 
Franklin W. White, M.D., of Harvard University, and is published by 
W. M. Leonard of Boston. The subject is presented under the following 
headings :— 


FOREWORD 

THE BANANA OF COMMERCE 

THE BANANA NOT A LUXURY BUT A STAPLE FOOD 
THE BANANA MEETS THE TEST. 

RIPENESS AND DIGESTIBILITY OF THE BANANA 
THE BANANA AND MEAT FOODS COMPARED 
THE BANANA AND MINERAL SALTS 

THE BANANA A’! GOOD SOURCE OF VITAMINS 
THE BANANA A NATURALLY SEALED PACKAGE 
BANANAS IN THE CHILDREN’S DIETARY 

MANY WAYS OF USING BANANAS 
CONCLUSIONS 

REFERENCES 


Although brief, containing with cover but twenty-four pages, this 
brochure gives the most complete information yet published on this subject. 
Its accuracy and authority are unquestioned. 

Our Company has purchased a large number of copies and is giving 
the pamphlet wide publicity. We believe that it will be read by every 
member of the Company’s organization with interest and profit. Copies 
may be secured from any Division Manager or Department Head of the 


Company. 


M anager 
Publicity Department. 
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The Christmas party given to the kiddies of Santa Marta by Mr. and Mrs, Pollan 


The accompanying photograph was 
taken at a party given to the children 
of the employes of Santa Marta by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Pollan at which 
Santa Claus himself was present. He 
distributed toys amongst the various 
youngsters, and, although one hand 
was very much occupied in the region 
of his chin, he made a good job of it. 
It will not be very hard for the reader 


to guess that the boy holding the mule 
is a Democrat. His name is James 
Calhoun Fluker, Junior, and he hails 
from Monroe, Louisiana. Mr. Frank 
Hill, our Chief Radio Operator (who, 
by the way, took the photograph), has 
just told the young fellow that Santa 
Claus is a Democrat, which accounts 
for the look on James Junior’s face. 
We are unable to figure out whether 
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The grown-ups at the children’s Christmas party 


the look is one of pity or of contempt. 

January 1 had a double significance 
in Santa Marta- the birth of a new 
year and the birthday of our Manager, 
Mr. A. A. Pollan. Both events were 
jointly celebrated at Mr. Pollan’s 
home on New Year’s Eve with a din- 
ner at which all Department Heads in 
Santa Marta and their wives were 
present. A feature of the party was 
the reception by radio of music and 
“bulla” attending the coming of the 
new year in London, New York, and 
Chicago. Needless to say, the English 
people present at the party were very 
much thrilled to hear music from 
home, while we from the States were 
equally thrilled to hear the voice of 
John McCormack and the Rockefeller 
Chimes of New York. In spite of the 
very strenuous night, Mr. Pollan 
seems to be bearing up very well un- 


der the additional weight of another 
year. May it be a most successful one 
for him! 

Wednesday night, which formerly 
meant nothing more to Santa Marta 
folks than movie night, is now looked 
forward to with much interest, for 
just before the movies start our new 
local publication, known as “The Ba- 
nana Peel,’ is issued. The editors 
must be embryo Sherlock Holmes, be- 
cause not a thing of interest misses 
their eagle eye or (at times) caustic 
pen. It is a most amusing and clever 
little magazine, and we all tread cau- 
tiously all the week because we know 
whatever we do is quite apt to be 
printed for the amusement of all our 
neighbors. This magazine fills a long- 
felt want in the Division, and we ear- 
nestly recommend to every Division 
who doesn’t boast a local magazine 
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All 
the people up the Line are kept in- 
formed of Santa Marta doings, and 
nothing much of interest that happens 
there escapes “The Banana Peel,” 


that they start one immediately. 


either. The editors shroud themselves 
in secrecy—whether because they fear 
a libel suit from some person lacking 
a sense of humor or because they are 
too modest to come forth and an- 
nounce themselves is something that 
remains to be found out. 


Quotations from “The Banana 
Peel.,”’ 

“Mr. D, J. O'Sullivan, Chief Clerk, 
gave a delightful little party in the 
Accounting Department the other eve- 
ning. Monthly reports were served to 
all, and several crank turning contests 
were held on Monroe calculators. 
Some of the boys were doing standing- 
up exercises on the Burroughs adding 
machines, while any number of them 
were doing sitting-down exercises 


with the aid of Underwood typewrit- 
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Master W. M. (sorwy ta do 

it) Pollan in his 1926 model 

roadster, delivered by Santa 
Claus 


ers. For the amusement of the boys 
a little get-together dance was held 
across the street in the Centro Social. 
As the boys could not attend, this was 
a huge success, and: they all enjoyed 
it immensely, especially the ones who 
did not show up at the office and at- 
tended the dance. The orchestra 
played several selections suggested by 
the boys. Little Hermie George in- 
sisted that they play ‘Show Me the 
Way to Go Home,’ while George A. 
Grifin suggested ‘Nobody Knows 
What a Red-headed Mama Can Do.’ 
‘How Dry I Am’ seemed to be the fa- 
vorite of the majority of the crowd; 
however, Bill Graves suggested ‘We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning,’ but 
that was against the rules of the mu- 
sicians’ union. Every one seemed to 
be enjoying themselves immensely, so 
Mr. O’Sullivan insisted that they have 
another party all day Sunday. This 
met with immediate approval, and 
Sunday’s party was a social triumph 
and proved to be the hit of the 1925 
season. Complete programs of all the 


social events were sent to the Boston 
Office, and it is hoped that they will 
get a big kick out of them. (Not too 
big, however). 

“Tf the Medical Department keeps 


on sending beautiful nurses to Santa, 


Marta, Mr. Honiball is going to have 
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quite a time keeping his boys out of 
the hospital. Mr. Shoemaker seems to 
be quite contented up there, and it is 
reported that Gus Angell is not eating 
any more apples for fear that they 
might have the same effect on nurses 
as: they have on doctors.” 
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LIMON 


The new S. S. Carare, of Elders & 
Fyffes, arrived here Thursday, January 
6, on her maiden trip. She is very simi- 
lar to the Cavina, the only marked dif- 
ference being a cubic capacity of 1,500 
cubic feet greater. There is a very 
noticeable improvement in the differ- 
ence in size of the music room and 
lounge. The music room, which is not 
of as general use as the lounge, has 
been made slightly smaller and the 
space obtained added to the lounge, 
making it suitable for tea parties and 
other functions heretofore impossible 
on account of the limited space. The 
Limonites who visited her reported 
the bar in the same place and the usual 
high grade of drinks forthcoming, but 
commented on the beautiful appear- 
ance of the dark, highly polished wood 
in which she was finished, which cer- 
tainly is a great artistic improvement 
over the dull finish of the other boats. 

Mr. J. E. Nolan, of Peabody, Mass., 
and Limon, arrived on the S. S. San 
Benito to resume his occupation of 
playing tunes on the merchandise type- 
writer. Mr. Nolan spent a very en- 
joyable vacation studying the peculi- 
arities and eccentricities of the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts. 

Mr. J. P. Thorner, of Marblehead, 
and other parts, spent a few days in 
Limon before departing for Almirante 
via Cristobal. Mr. Thorner reports 
that while fishing is poor, the other 


winter activities attributed to the town, 
whose war cry is “rock em,” were in 
full swing. 

Mr. Joseph B. Harrington, of the 
Accounting Department, departed for 
Banes, Cuba, January 9. The Mer- 
chandise Department was rather hard 
hit by Mr. Harrington’s departure, 
and, at this writing, were striving to 
divert two shipments of beer to Banes. 

Mr. T. P. McGinness, of the Man- 
ager’s Office, departed for Santa Mar- 
ta via Colon on the Calamares. The 
sweet notes of his harmonica will be 
missed by the “harmony hounds” on 
the German boats. 

Mr. L. D. Bean, of the Accounting 
Department, also left on the C alamares 
for Santa Marta. If he carries with 
him the miscellaneous collection of 
junk donated at a surprise party for 
him, he will be mistaken for a travel- 
ing “Hock Shop.” 

Miss Agnes Steele, of New York, 
is the latest addition to Limon’s bevy 
of youth and beauty. Miss Steele is a 
graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital 
of New York, and previous to coming 
here served for some time as nurse 
in a private hospital in Colon. 

Mr. J. D. K. Turner and wife, of 
the Elders & Fyffes Purchasing De- 
partment enjoyed a pleasant visit here 
inspecting the Merchandise Depart- 
ment and other features of the Divi- 
sion. 
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Friday, January 15th, was surely an 
unusual day for Puerto Limon. The 
sun rose as usual, the rain clouds gath- 
ered and then the rain fell as always, 
but something out of the ordinary was 
evident. Gazing through the Com- 
pany’s office windows one could detect 
expectancy, suppressed excitement. 
The very air seemed charged with 
mysterious forces that foreshadowed 
the coming of momentous changes. 
In the Accounting Office “Isham” 
Jones was wearing a belt and his shirt 
was neatly tucked in, a circumstance 
remarkable and unprecedented; and 
“Tony” Daly had on a coat and even 
Stockbridge, although already over- 
taken by relentless Fate, had on a little 
extra “dog”. After the New Orleans 
boat arrived, however, the reason or 
rather the reasons for all the prepara- 
tions appeared in. the form of four 
General Office Key Punchers, namely, 
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the Misses Annie Caillouette, Florence 
Crowe, Lillian M. Smith and Jennie 
L. Sisto. The girls make a welcome 
addition to the Limon community and 
will, undoubtedly, soon be breaking the 
hearts of the poor defenceless bache- 
lors as has been the way of woman 
since the days of dear old “Cleo.” 
The Merchandise Department wel- 
comes them with open arms (figura- 
tively speaking, of course) as sales in 
ties, collars, shirts, etc., broke all rec- 
ords for a long time previous to their 
arrival. 
Mr. Randal Ferris and his wife are 
receiving congratulations on the birth 
of a son. 
It is rumored that the equipment 
shown in the accompanying cartoon is 
to be adopted as standard in,the Costa 
Rica Division. 
With the arrival of four of the fair 
sex from the G. O., the sheiks of 
Limon have been lately 
hitting on all six, especial- 
ly between the hours of 
nine and ten-thirty (that’s 
putting it mildly, by the 
way), down by the 
“Swimmin’ Hole.” We 
wonder if tents are to be 
pitched on the Campus 
Grounds in the course of a 
few weeks; Dame Rumor 
so hath it. One of the 
greatest in filmland has 

‘nothing on his namesake, 
our “Tony.” 


Suggested equipment 
for the Santa Marta Di- 
vision, 
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Mr. Alfred Quiros has been trans- 
ferred to Turrialba to take the place 
of Mr. R: S. Pocklington, who re- 
signed and sailed for the wilds of 
Michigan on the Pastores on January 
17th. 

Mr. A. B. Downey left on January 
15th for Managua. 

Mr. A. J. Gallagher tendered his 
resignation as Chief Clerk in the Rail- 
road Office and left on January 22nd 
for Cartagena where he will connect 


soon with the Tropical Oil Company. 

Mr. Norman Connelly returned 
from his vacation on the Calamares 
on January 7th, and Mrs. Ruth Sillo- 
way came back home to us from Cris- 
tobal on January 15th, where she had 
been making a short visit. 

The Northern Railway is happy to 
announce that the old “try and 
dodgem” system has been replaced by 
the Standard United States Eastern 
rules. 


HAVANA 


At the wheel of a 30 horse-power caterpillar tractor, preparatory to leaving the Santa Clara Pier 
of the United Fruit Company 


As an example of what this Divi- 
sion is doing in the handling of freight, 
we feature herewith for our readers 
an interesting picture of tractors which 
were loaded on board one of our 
steamers at New Orleans and dis- 
charged at Havana. These tractors, 
ten in all, weighing from five to ten 
tons each, were slung into the ship, 


stowed and taken out exactly as shown 
in the photo, without any packing or 
crating whatsoever, and were deliv- 
ered to consignees absolutely undam- 
aged in any way. The picture was 
taken in front of our Santa Clara Pier 
in Havana and the tractors were then 
moved through the city’s streets under 
their own power. 
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On January 
mon Barcelo, of Oriente Province, and 
his staff, arrived in Banes on an official 
visit. The Governor’s party included 
Srs. Quintin George, Vice-Presidente 
de la Camara de Representantes; Ra- 
fael Estenger, Abogado de Officio de 
la Audiencia de Oriente; Fernando 
Cuesta, Consejero de la Provincia de 
Oriente; Dr. Luis F’. Salazar, Magis- 
trate de la Audiencia Court de Oriente, 
and Dr. Angel Navarro, Lawyer for 
the United Fruit Company. 

They were greeted at Entronque 
Dunois by Mr. Harty, who extended 
to them the hospitality of the United 
Fruit Company. Their arrival was 


23, Governor José Ra- 


BANES 


signalized by the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem by the Cuban bands 
while a detachment of the local police 
formed a guard of honor. A large 
banner stretched across the street was 
inscribed “United Fruit Company— 
Welcome.” Stools of cane planted in 
large boxes on both sides of the street 
added to the decorative effect. 


Immediately after their arrival the 
members of the party were driven to 
Bella Vista Park, where a banquet 
was held; after-dinner speeches were 
made by the Governor and other noted 
guests. 

On Saturday evening another ban- 
quet was tendered the Cuban officials 
at the home of Mr. Harold Harty, 
after which all repaired to the Colonia 
Espanola, where a dance was given in 
honor of the visitors. 

The next afternoon the Governor 
and his party were guests of the man- 
agement of the Bella Vista Park and 
arrangements had been made for the 
Governor to throw the first ball in the 
game, but after walking out to the 
pitcher’s mound he found it rather a 


Musicians, Guard of 
Honor, and villagers 
assembled at the rail- 
road station to wel- 
come the Governor 
and his party 


of Oriente 


Barcelos, 

him during his 
¢ throw and called upon one of the 
es, Sefiora Delfin Campana, who 


the ball across the plate for a 


j 


‘ Incidentally, the game was 
veen “Cuba” and “Macabi” and 

is won by the former in the tenth 
1-3 At the end of the sixth 


* the Governor went on to a polo 
tween the Banes and Campo 


; V¢ « 

ums and was very much impressed 

th it Sunday evening Governor 
Rarcelo gave a short talk in Cardenas 
Park. There was later a’beautiful dis- 
play of fireworks given by the Chinese 
Colony and still later, at nine thirty, 
inother banquet was given in the 
Banes Cuban Club, which was fol- 


lowed by dancing 

During the ¢ ;overnor’s stay in Banes 
entire town was decorated with 

and when 


the 
palms and Cuban flags 
lighted in the evening it presented a 
most attractive appearance. 

The left for Santiago early 
Monday morning. The Governor said 


guests 


Province, 


hosts who entertained 


his Staff and his 


Ranes 


with 


Stay in 


that Banes was one of the most hos- 
pitable towns he had visited in a long 
time and that he was sorry that he had 
to terminate his visit so soon. 


MACABI DANCE 

On the evening of January 2 the 
Annual New Year’s dance was held in 
the Macabi Club house, at which were 
present guests from the Campo, Pres- 
ton and Banes. 

The annual dance at Macabi is al- 
ways an eyent to be looked forward to 
and the affair this year was no differ- 
ent. It was talked of in every little 
town and hamlet surrounding Banes 
and Macabi, and proved to be just as 
good as every one expected and then 
some; indeed it was the most success- 
ful dance that has been held in the 
anes Division in years. 

Greeting the guests as they got off 
the special train and motor cars was a 
large revolving palm, wired with elec- 
tric lights of various colors, directly in 
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front of the Club, and the entire front 
of the building was also wired with 
colored electric lights. A most beau- 
tiful sight met the eye as one stepped 
inside the door; the entire dancing sa- 
loon was attractively decorated with 
vari-colored streamers, among which 
Chinese lanterns were hung to give a 
subdued lighting effect. The veranda 
was profusely decorated with tropical 
palms, intermingled with lanterns, and 
the wonderful moon shining across the 
bay completed the picture. A more 
ideal spot for a dance could not have 
been found. 

A special platform made into an al- 
cove and decorated with Japanese lan- 
terns and colored streamers was occu- 
pied by “Al” Johnson and his Preston 
and Guaro orchestra, who dispensed 
their usual peppy brand of melody. A 
piano solo of the Cuban danz6n ren- 
dered by one of the Cuban Sefioritas 
was roundly applauded. 

A novel sign in the “Bar-room” was, 
“FILLING STATION —GET 
YOUR GAS AND BEAT IT—NO 
PARKING”—and they did. 

Special credit must be given Fred 
Flandrey, who worked tirelessly to 
make this “baile” the best ever, and 
the same can be said of T. Foster, who 
had charge of the lighting effects. 
Macabi takes this opportunity of 
thanking all those who worked so hard 
to make this party as successful as it 
was. 

Banes Cuban Town 

The New Year was ushered in with 
a bang-up dance held in the Cuban 
Club, and practically all of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people were present. At 
the stroke of midnight the Cuban or- 
chestra played the Cuban National An- 
them, New Year greetings were given 
and toasts drunk to the health of the 
New Year. This was the official open- 
ing of the newly renovated Club, and 


it proved to be the most successful 
dance they have had in years. All 
the Sefioritas were dressed in their 
finest, and contributed largely to the 
gaiety and spirit of the evening. Guests 
were present from Santiago and Gi- 
bara. 

The decorations were very ar- 
tistically and attractively arranged 
throughout the salén de baile. At about 
4 a. m. the party commenced to break 
up, but it is said that it was nearly day- 
break when some of the boys reached 
their beds. 

Mr. Harold Harty was re-elected 
President of the Banes Athletic Club 
at the regular annual meeting held in 
the Club rooms on the night of Jan- 
uary 19. Other officers elected were: 
James Hillary, Vice-President; J. L. 
Doyle, Secretary; E. C. Sara, Treas- 
urer; W. P. Hiscock, M. Carrington, 
E. T. Clark and J. R. Kansas, Board 
of Governors. 

A short talk was given by the Pres- 
ident, telling of the work which had 
been done during the past year. 


HAS. 1T EVER OCCURRED: TO 
YOU: 


THAT Central “Boston’’ made over 
93,000 sacks of sugar, weighing 325 
pounds each, during the month of 
January ? 

THAT to do so it was necessary to 
handle a daily average of over 1,400 
railroad cars? 

THAT during the week ending Jan- 
uary 24th, 26,500 sacks of sugar 
were turned out? 

THAT every day over 550 cars of 
cane, averaging ten tons each, were 
turned out? 

THAT every day over 550 cars of 
cane, averaging ten tons each, were 
hauled to the mill, and that the same 
number of empties were taken back 
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from the mill to the farms to be re- 
loaded for the next day’s grinding? 

THAT on several days in this week 
our mill ground over 6,000 tons of 
cane? 


Visitors to the Division during Jan- 
uary included Messrs. Smith and 
Mitchell from Preston, who were here 
for two days riding over the Division 
with the Agricultural Department. 

We were glad to have Mr. Long 
with us for a few days. 


Dr. Jenkins and Mr. Tory also came 
over from Preston to receive fifty 
mules for that Division. These mules 
were a part of a shipment of 100, 
which are to be used in cultivation 
work in both Divisions. 

His many friends were glad to see 
Mr. Cobb on his short visit to us dur- 
ing January. : 

An enjoyable week-end was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Berberich, out of 
town guests being Mrs. Haan, Mrs. 
Grueneklee and Miss Hull, all from 
Preston. 


PRESTON 


On New Year’s Eve the Manager 
of the Division, Mr. W. W. Schuyler, 
and Mrs. Schuyler, held their. annual 
reception and dance, and on account 
of the indications of rain that day the 
Preston Hotel was used for the affair. 
Palm branches completely concealed 
the arches and columns in the dining 
room and decorated doorways as well, 
lending a charming tropical air to the 
scene, which was of course enhanced 
by the many fair ladies and pretty 
gowns. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Trinler 
assisted Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler in re- 
ceiving the guests, and quickly there- 
after the orchestra swung into a popu- 
lar dance that no one present at- 
tempted to resist. During the evening 
a well-filled punch-bowl added its New 
Year’s cheer to the gaiety pruper of 
the evening, while the enthusiastic en- 
cores of the dancers testified to the ex- 
cellence of harmony and tempo of the 
local musicians. A very successful 
dance and a pleasant get-together eve- 
ning. 


A family outing, under the auspices 
of the Preston Athletic Association, 
was held at El Cristo, the favorite 
bathing beach in Nipe Bay, on the 10th 
of January. Just think of that and 
shiver, you poor unfortunates in Bos- 
ton and New York! The president of 
the P. A. A., W. H. Hopkins, well de- 
served the many expressions of appre- 
ciation heard from all sides, as both 
ladies and children were given a 
chance to enjoy the day, while the 
young bachelors found no restriction 
to having a good time as well. Roast 
pig, fresh Boston baked beans, individ- 
ual pies, cold beer and tonic, with 
many other items to tempt the appetite 
after the invigorating sail across the 
bay, were disposed of in record time. 
A typical bright day, with a fine little 
beach to attract the bathers, and ade- 
quate accommodations furnished by 
the Marine Department, combined to 
make the outing a great success. 
Among the invited guests were Mr. 
and Mrs, Stout of Felton, as well as 
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several visiting guests of Preston fam- 
ilies. 

The Spanish class under the direc- 
tion of Sr. Phillip Sousa, continues to 
hold the attention of many ambitious 
employes of the Division, and slowly, 
and alas sometimes painfully, we are 
learning how little our ideas of the 
Spanish tongue conform to the proper 
usage thereof. A bit of humor some- 
times relieves the tension of the class- 
room, as for instance, the following: 

Sr. Sousa—‘Notice the difference 
between the words San and Santa, the 
former denoting the masculine form 
and the latter the feminine.” 

Rae—‘Gee—and I always thought 
Santa Claus was a man!” 

Sr. Sousa—‘Pay attention to the 
difference in the use of the verbs amar, 
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deser, and querer. For example, Sr. 
McCarthy might say ‘Yo amo mi pa- 
dre’; and Sr. Smith might say ‘Yo de- 
seo un café’ ;—and you, Dr. G., might 
say ‘Yo quiero una cerveza.’”’ 

“Si, sefior, ahora si,’ with great en- 
thusiasm from Dr. G., wiping his. 
moist brow! 

At the present time the Preston 
school, under the direction of Miss 
Iola Sweeney, is having a splendid 
year, and is attended by nine children, 
varying in ages from 6 to 12, and the 
youngsters are progressing as well as 
any similar school anywhere on the 
island. We have pleasure in present- 
ing a picture of Miss Sweeney and her 
flock, and we are certain a happier 
group of school kids could not be 
found. 


Miss Jola Sweeney, with her nine bright pupils 
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ALMIRANTE 


Such a beautiful euphonious 
They collected 
ALMIRANTE 


Where stately ships of the “( 
And, turning slowly at Bocas 


name, I’ve often wondered where 
all the letters which make the name of our town so fair,— 


ireat White Fleet” steadily plow their way, 
mouth, come stealing up the Bay 


TOWARD ALMIRANTE 


And, after their whistles’ 
Alongside the steel and concrete dock 
FROM ALMIRANTE 


And the folks who make the town their own 


Americans, Spanish, many Negroes 


IN ALMIRANTE 


deep-toned wail they point gently each pointed bow 
for bananas and cacao 


are gathered from many a place; 


and of heathen Chinese a trace 


It’s a quiet, restful sort of place with green hedge-bordered lawns, 
Where the sun casts a glow on verdant hills as each mafiana dawns 


ON ALMIRANTE 


Those of us who may return, 


as our ship sails down the Bay 


Will take away fond memories to the good old U. S. A— 


OF ALMIRANTE. 


Three U. S. hydroplanes with the 
U. S. S. Quail arrived at Bocas from 
Coco Solo on Saturday, January 30, 
in charge of Lt. Stanley, U. S. N., to 
conduct maneuvers in Bocas Harbor 
and Chiriqui Lagoon. Mr. West, 
Manager of Cristobal Division, came 
over on one of the planes. 

A slashing, closely contested dou- 
bles tennis match was played in Al- 
mirante the day after their arrival, in 
which Messrs. Blair and Bookout, on 
one side, defeated Lt. Stanley and Mr. 
West by a slight margin. The losing 
team was somewhat handicapped by 
strange rackets and borrowed shoes. 

Lt. Stanley and Mr. West returned 
to Cristobal by air on February 1, the 
other planes and tender remaining to 
complete maneuvers, « 


Mr. G. S. Davis, Vice-President, 
with Mrs. Davis and Mr. H. O. Eas- 
ton, General Superintendent of Radio 
Telegraph Dept., visited the Division, 
arriving on the Heredia, January 4, 
and sailed for Cristobal the following 
day. We were very glad to see them 
and were sorry that they could not 
have stayed with us longer. 

We also were honored with a short 
visit from Mr. J. B. K. Turner, of 
Elders & Fyffes, and Mrs. Turner, 
who also arrived and left on the 
Heredia. 


Panama Division Baseball Team has 
been turning out regularly to practice 
in preparation for the Limon game 
which will take place in Limon on 


| 
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February 12. Panama will run a We are pleased to welcome Miss 
snappy team on the diamond, and Li- Iris Bean, who recently arrived in the 
mon will have to go some to defeat Division from England, as nurse for 
them. our hospital in Almirante. 


Hugh Wendell Arbouin, son 
of E. V. S. Arbouin, Chief 
Clerk Exportation Depart- 
ment, Panama Division, and 
his little friend, Mary Bart- 
let, daughter of H. J. Bart- 
let, Overseer Farm No. 10, 
Changuinola, surrounded by 
their Christmas gifts 


A MARVEL 


“The body of a man weighing one hundred and fifty-four pounds contains forty-six 
quarts of water.”’—Curious Facts. 


WHAT? Forty-six quarts of water to eleven stone of man? 

You’re wrong in your figures, Mister, if you talk of an Isthmian! 
Come down and live in the Tropics, and golf a round or two; 

Then alter your calculations till they’re somewhat nearer true! 


Instead of quarts say gallons—and even then you'll be 
Full many a cask found lacking of the proper quantity! 

Why, bless your soul and body, when the sun shines after a show’r 
Most players will sweat a hogshead of water in an hour! 


And therein lies the marvel, if one stops to think awhile; 
*Tis a puzzle where it comes from in such a liquid pile! 
It’s the dampness of the climate or something far more queer; 
One thing is mighty certain, golfers don’t drink water here! ‘ 
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CRISTOBAL 


We have all heard and have prob- 
ably repeated that old familiar adage, 
phrase, or proverb, whichever it may 
be,—“Don’t believe any of what you 
hear and only half of what you see.” 
This is, I believe, known as skepticism, 
with which some are born and which 
others acquire. 

There is and always will be a goodly 
amount of skeptic opinion regarding 
all classes of printed matter. Interde- 
partmental organization publications 
are looked upon by some people as a 
lot of hot-air, but others regard them 
with open-armed respect and interest 
and are glad to cooperate accordingly. 
I want to belong to the latter category 
and have been well propelled in that 
direction by my first introduction to 
Untrruitco, November issue. 

While looking through its pages, I 
came upon a photo that gave me a 
start, for I learned that its subject, Mr. 
Matthew (Hoot) Gibson, is with the 
Law Department of the United Fruit 
Company at Boston; for we were the 
best of friends while he was at college 
last year, and up to now I have been 
trying unsuccessfully to locate him 
since he was graduated. Had it not 
been for UNrFRuITCO we would in all 
probability have continued working 
for the same organization but in ig- 
norance of one another’s whereabouts, 
and I want to thank Untrrurrco for 
this kind deed, and to wish it all suc- 
cess. 

E. I. Carrutners, Jr., 

Passenger Dept., Cristobal Division. 


One evening, several days ago, just 
as Tomasito Owens, Chief Clerk of 
the Accounting Department, had put 


away his pencils, pen and ink and was 
about to wander homewards to his 
family, he was approached by Abe 
Sasso, cashier of the Passenger De- 
partment. 

Abe, in a kind of graveyard voice, 
said, ““Tomasito, I am short.” Tommy, 
with visions of lost tickets and God 
knows what, grabbed a handful of pen- 
cils and five or six scratch pads and 
dashed over to the Passenger Depart- 
ment and proceeded to carefully count 
and check over every nickel and other 
piece of money in the safe and cash- 
drawer. After spending about forty- 
five minutes in doing this he turned 
to Abe and said: ‘“Wotinel do you 
mean you’re short? Your cash checks 
exactly.” Abe replied, “I am short; 
I am only 5 ft. 2 inches.” 


On Tuesday evening, January 12, 
1926, Mr. Thomas Owens, Chief Clerk 
of the Accounting Department, en- 
tertained the members of the Account- 
ing Department at his home in New 
Cristobal. ; 

This party, coming as it did right 
after the yearly reports had been sent 
out, was very much enjoyed and ap- 
preciated, as it offered a pleasant re- 
laxation from the feverous activity 
which had been very much in evi- 
dence during the previous week. 

Among those of the Accounting 
Department present were Mrs. L. C. 
Leighton, Mrs. Florence Taylor, Miss 
Thelma Vaughan, Mr. I. M. Osorio 
and Fred Pauling, and several outside 
friends were also there. 

Dancing prevailed throughout the 
evening, aided by a five-piece orches- 
tra, and everyone had a most enjoy- 
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able time. Later in the evening, re- 
freshments consisting of various kinds 
of salads, sandwiches, cakes and ice 
cream were served, and were all keen- 
ly relished. All declared that they 
had had a most enjoyable evening and 
intimated that other parties like this 
one would be very welcome indeed. 


Miss Kirby Ferguson, of the Ac- 
counting Department, has just re- 
turned from a very pleasant vacation 
spent in New York, Baltimore and 
Annapolis. 

While one returns, another leaves. 
Mr. Fred S. Pauling, our Division 
Cashier, has just left on the S. S. 
Pastores, January 15, to spend his va- 
cation with his family in and around 
Boston. 

Mr. George S. Davis, accompanied 
by Mrs. Davis, returned from Port 
Limon by the steamship San Bruno, 


‘January 16. In Mr. Davis’ party was 


Mr. H. O. Easton. Our distinguished 
visitors expect to remain on the Isth- 
mus until the first sailing for Colom- 
bia. They are very well acquainted 
on the Isthmus and all of their spare 
time will be fully taken up by enter- 
tainments given in their honor. Mr. 
faston is an old and valued member 
of the Strangers Club, and will no 
doubt receive his many friends at that 
famous institution. 

Mrs. Verdia McSwain, wife of the 
superintendent of the M. & S. Depart- 
ment at Santa Marta, arrived at Cris- 
tobal by the S. S. Cartago, on January 
10, and sailed from Cristobal for San- 
ta Marta on the S. S. Sixaola, on the 
fourteenth. 

Mrs. Silloway, wife of the Assistant 
to the Manager at Port Limon, Costa 
Rica, arrived at Cristobal by the S. S. 
Calamares, on January 26, and is 
spending several restful days at the 
Hotel Washington. 


Distinguished visitors arriving at 
Cristobal, Saturday, January 23, were 
Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley, K.C.M.G., 
of the British Navy, and his niece, 
Miss V. Mosey. 

Admiral Bayley has had a very dis- 
tinguished career in His Majesty’s 
Navy, and during the late War was in 
command of the naval forces at 
Queenstown, Ireland, in which various 
units of the United States Navy were 
included. Quite a party of officers, 
who during the War made up the per- 
sonnel of the various naval units sta- 
tioned at Queenstown, and who are 
at present stationed on the Isthmus, 
welcomed the Admiral on his arrival 
at Cristobal. A stag luncheon was 
given in his honor by Mr. Paul West, 
of the United Fruit Company, who 
served under the Admiral at Queens- 
town on one of the United States de- 
stroyers. This luncheon was served at 
the Strangers Club, Colon, and was at- 
tended by ranking officers of the Navy 
personnel and other noted residents 
of the Isthmus, amongst whom were 
Captain Ward Wortman, Commandant 
of the Submarine Base at Coco Solo; 
Captain Tomb, Marine Superintendent 
for the Panama Canal; Commander 
Jacobs, Port Captain at Cristobal; 
Commanders Newton and Hoover, 
Lieutenant-Commanders Molten, El- 
dridge and Brown, of the United 
States forces on the Isthmus, and Cap- 
tain A. D. Riseley, R.N.R. 

While Admiral Bayley was being 
thus entertained, Miss Vosey was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
Mrs. Ward Wortman, wife of the 
Commandant, whose guests also in- 
cluded the wives of the officers lunch- 
ing with the Admiral. 


“The hen is the only living creature 
that can sit still and produce divi- 
dends,” 


mame OC 
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Mr. John T. Gorin, Champion 
Light-Heavyweight Cruise Conductor 
of the Cristobal Division, made his 
first visit to Colombia on the S. S. 
Carrillo from Cristobal, on December 
24, 1925. Many reasons are given 
for his departure on Christmas Eve; 
one, and probably the most authorita- 
tive, was the sailing of a dozen beauti- 
ful and snappy school teachers to Port 
Limon on the Ulua, the preceding day. 
Evidently, Mr. Gorin did not think life 
worth living until school reopened ; he 
returned on the same steamer on De- 
cember 30, full of pep and reminis- 
cences. 


Miss Eugenia Bradshaw, “muy 
simpatica” school teacher from Tela, 
Honduras, arrived at Cristobal on the 
S. S. Abangarez, on December 22, en 
route to Santa Marta, Colombia. Af- 
ter looking over the Canal and enjoy- 
ing the sights on the Isthmus, she de- 
parted on the S. S. Carrillo. Miss 
Bradshaw has been very successfully 
teaching the young of Tela for the 
past three years and, judging from the 
recent article featured under Tela 
news in Unirrurrco, she will be 
greatly missed by that Division. 


With deep regret the Cristobal Divi- 
sion announces the untimely death of 
Mr. William Andrews, senior member 
of the shipping firm of W. Andrews & 
Company, of Cristobal, who passed 
to the Great Beyond on New Year’s 
Day. His death is particularly felt by 
this Division of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, as Mr. Andrews was the first 
representative our Company had on 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Born in London, England, in 1856, 
William Andrews came to the United 
States as a young man and engaged in 
ranching in Minnesota. He later 
moved to San Francisco and joining 


The late William Andrews 


the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
became initiated into the shipping busi- 
ness, sailing on one of their ships as 
purser. In that capacity he made his 
first trip to the Isthmus, which was 
later to become his home for many 
years. 

” He came to the Isthmus in 1886 as 
agent for the West India & Pacific 
Steamship Company, relieving Mr. 
Warrener. Some time later he estab- 
lished the well-known shipping firm of 
W. Andrews & Company, and had as 
his partner James Stanley Gilbert. 
who is best known as the “Poet of 
Panama,” through the publication of 
his “Panama Patchwork.” Mr. An- 
drews also acted as British Consul at 
Colon. In 1886 he. was appointed 
Agent of the United Fruit Company, 
handling at that time two steamers, the 
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Harry T. Inge and the John Wilson. 
He saw the growth of the Canal from 
its inception until it was thrown open 
to the commerce of the world. Dur- 
ing his stay on the Isthmus he han- 
dled ships, freight and passengers from 
all ports of the Seven Seas, and it was 
not until just recently that he was able 
to indulge his own love for travel. 
About two years ago he spent many 
months traveling in Italy and Southern 
France; he also visited Canada and 
Alaska. Returning then to the Isth- 
mus, he took up residence at the Tivoli 
Hotel, Ancon. When he became ill 
he was removed to the Panama Hospi- 
tal, where the end came. 

He was buried on January 4 at 
Mount Hope, Canal Zone, and now 
lies with his four old friends, Captain 
Drake, Captain Nicholson, James 
Stanley Gilbert and Tracy Robinson. 
Mr. Andrews was one of the most re- 
spected men on the Isthmus, and his 
loss to the community is very great. 
His funeral was attended by all the 
prominent people from the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus and numbers came 
from Panama to pay their last re- 
spects. The pall-bearers were all 
steamship men, among whom were 
Paul West, of the United Fruit Com- 
pany; N. F. Pincherli, of the Italian 
Line; D. S. Webster and W. P. James, 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany; R. B. Walker, of the Panama 
Railroad Company, and T. D. Dagnall, 
of Messrs. Andrews & Company. 


Thus, in our brief existence in this land 
of sudden death, 
We may breathe, perchance, when day is 
done, a self-contented breath; 
And more calmly view the angel when to- 
ward us he wandereth! 
While we’re still living on! 


—James Stanley Gilbert. 
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A CHANTEY 


Come gather round me sailor boys, 

A tale I’ll tell to you 

About the good ship “Bacardi” 

And her small but gallant crew; 

It was a dark and stormy night; 

“Commodore Rollins” at anchor lay 

And the “Bacardi” put out to sea 

At the dark’ning of the day. 

She steered a course for the Strangers 
Club 

On this dark and stormy night 

And she passed the Mole 

And bless me soul, 

She picked up Delesseps Light; 

Oh, the clouds were black as coal dust 

And the waves were white as snow 

There stood Paul West without any vest 

At the helm, raring to go. 

Oh the waves they danced on tne “Ba- 
cardi” deck 

And she shook like a child affright; 

But she kept her nose for the Strangers 
Club 

At her Port was old Toros Light. 

But the gallant boat could not make the 
trip 

And she never reached her goal 

’Cause her engines died and the cruel tide 

Rushed her like Hell for the Mole. 

“Let go the anchor,” the Captain cried— 

The Senegambian tried to obey 

And he heaved it out in the angry sea 

That poured thru Limon Bay. 

The Captain raved and the crew hi 
craved 

God for to save his soul; 

And anes they cried thru the storm and 
tide 

She piled up tight on the Mole. 

a Bailey and Ellison, Norman and 

ux 

And the rest of the Rigger band 

And let them trek like Hell for the 
wreck 

And give the crew a hand.” 

Well, the night has passed and the dawn 
at last 

Sees the “Bacardi” safe at the dock 

With her bottom bruised and her stern 
contused 

And her system suffering from shock; 

Her gallant crew between me and you 

Are safe again on land 

And my friend Paul was not hurt at all 

But he’s cussin’ to beat the band. 


—Steve Knows. 
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PUERTO: CASTILLA 


With the idea of giving a little pub- 
licity to some of our operating de- 
tails we are featuring the results of 
an inventory taken at Puerto Castilla 
on November 20 last, by the Material 
and Supply Department. The report 
is in the form of a letter sent to our 
Accountant, Mr. R. S. Corwin, by Mr. 
J. W. Heim, Storekeeper Material & 
Supply Department, Truxillo Railroad 
Co., who was assisted in this particular 
work by Mr. G. W. Daniels (who has 
since been transferred to the Guate- 
mala Division as Acting Storekeeper), 
Mr. G,. J. Mays, Mr. R. Scanlon and 
Mr. R. Brown. 

Mr. Vernon W. Gooch, who is so 
well known and so popular with all 
employes in our several Tropical 
Divisions, always takes the keenest 
sort of interest in the welfare of Unt- 
FRUITCO, and has done so from the 
first issue of our journal last August, 
and it was his idea that we give this 
inventory and Mr. Heim’s comments 
publicity, as he hopes such a course 
will result in our hearing from the 
other divisions along similar lines. 

In another part of this issue we fea- 
ture an article written by Mr. Heim 
for UnrrRurrco on the Material and 
Supply Department of Puerto Castilla 
and forwarded to Mr. Chittenden by 
Mr. W. E. Brown, Manager of the 
Truxillo Railroad Company. 

Result of Inventory of M. & S. Stock 

_ Taken November 20, 1925 

Commenced taking inventory at 6:00 
A. M. 

Inventory crew—10 men. 

Number of stock cards, 7,549. 

Balance of 3,278 at time of taking 
stock,— $610,243.92, 


Completed physical inventory and 
adjustments at 4:00 P. M., November 
PAN 

Actual working time, 18 hours. 

Adjustment as per attached sheets: 
Over, $600.33; Short, $425.66; Ad- 
justment, $174.67. 

Following comments are submitted : 
—After completing our previous in- 
ventory, July last, we immediately be- 
gan to rearrange our shelf stock (87% 
of articles carried) to conform to our 
stock cards in order to be able to check 
all articles against our stock cards. In 
this way, when your men took the 
above inventory, they were immedi- 
ately enabled to note exceptions and 
also to eliminate the taking of that 
87% of articles on sheets later to be 
posted. We have taken what I believe 
to be the cleanest M. & S. inventory 
in my years of experience. This, how- 
ever, could not have been accomplished 
had it not been for the interest and 
enthusiasm taken by your men (Mr. 
Corwin’s) in their work. 

As to our adjustments, the follow- 
ing explanation is offered, and it is 
substantiated by our stock cards. In 
all classes, except 24 and 39, the ad- 
justments are due to the fact that sub- 
stitutions were made in making issues 
without proper note being made on 
requisitions; this we will try to over- 
come. Class 24,— motor car parts— 
shows a shortage of $74.35 and Class 
39—tools—a shortage of $54.82; these, 
in my opinion, are direct shortages and 
are due in motor car parts to small 
items being taken out and not covered 
by requisitions and, in tools, to pilfer- 
ing of small tools. We will endeavor 
to overcome this. 


; 
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“COUNTRY” WANTS TO KNOW 


Mr. T. P. Simmons, now our As- 
sistant Chief Engineer, but in former 
days just plain engineer, Drainage En- 
gineer and Chief Farm Engineer, has 
grown, during his years of wrestling 
with the bush, swamps, mosquitoes, 
pests, and other small items ordinarily 
encountered in this and other Divi- 
sions, while seeing to it that the good 
old banana continues to flourish, to be 
affectionately, yes, lovingly, known 
as “Country,” probably because of his 
persistency in asking “Why ?” when he 
wants to know, as he always does, all 
about what makes bananas grow, and, 
vice-versa, all about what sometimes 
keeps them from growing. 

And now “Country” has another 
“Why?” to present, because of the fol- 
lowing: He says that the farmers 
hereabouts plant 160 banana plants to 


the acre and that he has noted that 
each plant, or mat, contains about 
eight stalks from each of which he 
is told a bunch of bananas is produced. 
The farmers also tell him, he says, 
that it takes about a year for a stalk 
to produce a stem, but he notes that 
if the annual production per acre is 
160 bunches, it is considered good. 
Consequently, he figures that it takes 
eight years for a stalk to produce a 
bunch instead of what the farmers 
say, and he wants to know “Why?” 

We understand that the indomitable 
McClellan, of Tela, knows all about 
such things, and that if he has not the 
complete explanation to hand, he al- 
ways can establish at any rate the 
proper “alibi.” Perhaps he or some 
other illustrious farmer can enlighten 
“Country.” 


TELA 


The month of December brought to 
a close the local activities of one of 
the most popular young men in Tela, 
Mr. Edmund S$. Whitman. “Whit,” 
as he is most generally called, came 
to our sun-kissed shores early in 1921 
as a recruit in the great army of 
farmers. After a year and a half of 
life as a “banana herder” he was 
transferred to the Manager’s office at 
Tela and remained there until his re- 
cent transfer to the States, where he 
has accepted a position with the Fruit 
Dispatch Company. 

A dinner given by the boys of “299” 
in honor of the departing member of 
our organization was served to about 
thirty guests who had gathered to bid 
him farewell. An unusual number of 


laudatory speeches followed the din- 
ner and, after an answering speech by 
the guest of honor, the entire party 
adjourned to the Abangarez, which was 
lying alongside the wharf. Here the 
party soon reached large and hilarious 
proportions, which lasted until the 
hour of departure of the steamer. 

In addition to his other duties, Mr. 
Whitman has acted as local represent- 
ative of UNiFRuITco since its first 
issue, and his work in this connection 
will be greatly missed, especially by 
the residents in Tela. Our best wishes 
for his success follow him. 


Our new American Consul, Mr. 
Harold Hilts, has at last returned to a 
state of normalcy, occasioned by the 
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appearance of Mrs. Hilts, a charming 
little lady from the Golden State. She 
arrived during December and ‘“Har- 
old” is now quite happy. Tela extends 
a hearty welcome to Mrs. Hilts. 


Mr. D. W. Smith, formerly of the 
Transportation Department here, has 
been transferred to Puerto Castilla as 
Trainmaster. 


Tela’s annual New Year’s dance, as 
given by the ladies of our village, 
proved an overwhelming success in 
every respect. No expense was spared 
in preparing the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The Decorating Committee, in 
charge of Mrs. R. E. Roberts, spent 
many hours and much effort in mak- 
ing the Masonic Club, where the-dance 
was held, very attractive. Excellent 
refreshments were served during a 
short intermission in the dancing. 

As the midnight hour approached, 
the party entered whole-heartedly into 
the spirit of the occasion, and as the 
bells rang out and the whistles blew, 
heralding the arrival of the New Year, 
confetti and streamers filled the air. 
Then dancing was resumed and con- 
tinued until almost three o’clock. 
Moonlight waltzes with lights appro- 
priately dimmed were a feature of the 
evening and were very popular. It was 
truly a wonderful party, we all agreed. 


The Abangarez had just docked. 
Much ringing of telephones by a com- 
mittee hurriedly appointed by Capt. 
Card shortly ensued, the gist of each 
message being that the Captain and his 
officers would entertain that evening 
and wanted everyone on board by 
eight o’clock. Knowing of old these 
entertainments, everyone eagerly ac- 
cepted and a goodly crowd gathered 
at the appointed hour. We went out 
for a good time, and as usual, we were 


not disappointed. This particular trip 
there happened to be among the pas- 
sengers a Spanish dancing team, and 
they gave for our benefit several ex- 
hibition dances, to the delight of every- 
one. Asa final treat, the lady member 
of the team presented a solo number 
with all the trimmin’s. 

The Abangarez and “Jimmy,” Czar 
of the Bar, are synonymous, as every- 
one who has ever been on board 
knows, and on this auspicious occa- 
sion he was right on the job. Every- 
one in Tela delights in these visits to 
the Abangarez and appreciates Cap- 
tain Card’s hospitality, and we take 
this opportunity to express to him our 
thanks. 


For the past several months a num- 
ber of our most energetic citizens have 
been promoting a golf club. Outstand- 
ing among those who have contributed 
much time and effort toward this end 
are Mr. J. G. Beasley, Mr. R. H. Da- 
vis (until his recent transfer to Cas- 
tilla) and Mr. A. J. Chute. 

An area large enough for five holes 
was cleared in the lower end of the 
Lancetilla Valley, directly back ot 
Tela, and heavy work in the laying of 
the course has been going on for some 
time. Now we have the pleasure of 
announcing its completion, the organi- 
zation of the Tela Golf Club and the 
enrollment of about sixty members. 
Needless to say the interest shown has 
far exceeded the expectations of the 
original promoters. Success in the 
project was due in no small part to the 
assistance and cooperation of the Com- 
pany. 

The officers elected to preside over 
the affairs of the Club are Mr. C. H. 
McClellan, President ; Mr. J. G. Beas- 
ley, Chairman of the Greens Com- 
mittee, and Mr. W. B. Gist, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 
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Mr. Burnham reports heavy sales of 
golf balls and clubs,—especially balls. 


Mr. J. G. Beasley, our local golf 
pro and family, returned from a visit 
to the States early in January. Miss 
Isabel Beasley, daughter of Mr. Buck- 
ner Beasley of Meroa, accompanied 
them and will spend several months 
with us. 

Last year it was marriages here; 
now it’s transfers! Messrs. Block, 
Vernon and Woods, all of the Agricul- 
tural Department, are the latest vic- 
tims. Snatched away from us, almost 
without warning, they were sent over 
to Castilla early in January on the 
Victor. Just what their duties will be 
we have not yet learned, but we are 
hoping for the best for them. 

Another great blow to Tela was the 
recent departure of Dr. H. C. Clark 
and family. Dr. Clark has been in 
charge of laboratory work at the Tela 
Hospital for some time past. 

We understand he is to be trans- 
ferred to the Medical Department in 
New York and that in connection with 
a tour of the tropical divisions will 
probably be with us again the latter 
part of this year for a visit. We shall 
look forward to seeing him. 

Mrs. R. H. Davis, of Puerto Castil- 
la, and the children, were visitors here 
for a day while enroute to Jamaica, 
where the children will enter school. 
We all enjoyed seeing them again. 

Other visitors from Puerto Castilla 
during January were Mr. Barnett, Dr. 
Phelps, Mr. Hunsinger and Mr. Veits. 
We certainly enjoy company. 

Both Dr. Phelps and Mr. Barnett 
are clever exponents in the art of play- 
ing golf and indulged some in this 
pastime while in Tela, although unfor- 
tunately, it rained almost every day of 
their stay here. Dr. Phelps showed 
good form and in his game with Dr. 
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Nutter and others remarked that over 
in Castilla there were many experts 1n 
the game among the employes and he 
thought it would be an excellent thing 
to arrange a tournament either at Tela 
or at Castilla. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Speh announce 
the birth of a daughter, Dorothy Car- 
oline, born January seventh. Rumor 
has it that Mr. Speh has been heard 
singing softly that popular melody, 
“Ves Sir! She’s My Baby!” Hearty 
congratulations ! 

Mr. Rance Ferguson, formerly of 
the Transportation Department here, 
was a visitor for a few hours while 
enroute to Puerto Castilla. 


On January tenth another Spaghetti 
Battle was fought at Count Rossi’s 
Italian Inn. This time it was held in 
honor of Don Luis Sisto, our well- 
known Accountant, who has been 
transferred to the States. Forty or 
more guests did full justice to an ex- 
cellent dinner. The after-dinner speak- 
ers were quite numerous; in fact, al- 
most everyone had a few words to say, 
and Mr. Causaud, our Toastmaster, 
gave everyone an equal opportunity. 

Considerable effort on the part of 
the Toastmaster brought forth a num- 
ber of stories of the type made famous 
by Mr. Parker at the Standardization 
Committee Dinner last Fall. After 
the first shyness had worn off, com- 
petition was quite keen. The prize 
was conceded to Mr. J. G. Beasley. 

As a final number the entire en- 
semble rose and chanted the following 
atrocity : 

“He likes chicken, turkey and soup, 
But old spaghetti’s his favorite fruit.” 
Curtain. 

This transfer of Don Luis brought 
us a new Accountant and we take this 
opportunity of welcoming Mr. R. S. 
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Corwin, who has just been appointed 
to fill that office. Mr. Corwin, who 
has been the Accountant at Puerto 
Castilla for some time, is well known 
to a number of us as he visited Tela 
on numerous occasions while stationed 
at Castilla. So many of our old-timers 
have been transferred to the Truxillo 
Railroad Company during the past few 
months that it seems only right that 
the order should be reversed once in 
a while at least. 

On her first trip of the year, the 
S.S. Abangarez was again the scene of 
much merriment. The usual gang, at 
the invitation of Captain Card, en- 
joyed another pleasant little dance on 


the hospitable decks of the “Old Re- 
liable.” A number of the passengers 
joined in the festivities and we hope 
they enjoyed the evening as fully as 
we did. 

Considerable unscheduled entertain- 
ment was afforded the dancers in 
watching the graceful movements of a 
ten-foot hammerhead shark as he 
cruised along the side of the ship in 
search of a choice morsel for his eve- 
ning meal. ; 

Delicious refreshments’ were served 
the guests about ten o’clock and the 
dancing continued until almost sailing 
time. 


THE ULUA SOCIEVY 


The pioneers are not all dead. 
Those who live and work on the Carib- 
bean Coast are pioneers in a very real 
sense of the word, for they are strug- 
gling with a new environment—new 
not only to those born and bred in the 
Temperate Zone, but new also from 
a standpoint of science, which is noth- 
ing more than organized knowledge of 
one’s surroundings, 

Farmers of the North can have but 
books which treat in detail of planting, 
of cultural operations, of livestock 
management, and of rural economics. 
The literature on tropical agriculture 
is scanty, and rarely local in its ap- 
plication. Again, the climatic condi- 
tions, topographical features and the 
ethnological background of most 
tropical American regions have not yet 
been studied with that exhaustive care 
which like subjects have received in 
northern lands. 

Appreciating these facts, and anx- 
ious to increase their own knowledge 
as well as to pass on information to 
others, a group of employes of the 


Tela Railroad Company gathered to- 
gether on the evening of December 8, 
for the purpose of organizing, along 
strictly unpretentious lines, a scientific 
society. ‘ 

The outcome of this meeting was 
the formation of The Ulua Society, 
which counts among its membership 
twenty-two residents of the Ulua Val- 
ley—the region adjacent to Tela. The 
objects of the Society, as set forth in 
Article II of its Constitution, are “the 
increase and dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning the Ulua Valley, with 
special reference to its early inhabi- 
tants, its physical characteristics, its 
natural products and its development.” 

Membership in the society is limited 
to residents of the Ulua Valley whose 
interest in their environment is suffi- 
ciently keen to insure their taking an 
active part in discussions and investi- 
gations of local problems falling with- 
in the scope of the society’s program. 
There is no entrance fee, nor are there 
any fixed dues. Funds required for a 
specific purpose will be raised by as- 


if 
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sessment of the members, such assess- 
ment having been previously approved 
by vote. 

Meetings will be held according to 
the Constitution “whenever there is 
(1) urgent business which demands 
attention, (2) an interesting discovery 
to be reported and discussed, (3) a 
distinguished visitor to be heard, (4) 
a topic of general interest to be con- 
sidered or (5) a field excursion which 
promises to bring to light new infor- 
mation.” It is expected that the in- 
terval between meetings will average 
about one month, but no rules have 
been laid down on this subject, it be- 
ing the aim of the society to retain 
the greatest possible liberty of action 
in all such matters, and to avoid for- 
mality in all its activities. 

A particular feature of the society’s 
program, it is hoped, will be addresses 
from distinguished scientific visitors to 
the Valley. Ordinarily, it is possible 
for only a few residents to have the 
privilege of talking to such visitors. 
Through bringing them before the so- 
ciety (it should be mentioned that all 
such meetings will be open to the gen- 
eral public), a much wider opportunity 
will be given for hearing them. It 
is expected, in this fashion, to gain 
much from the visits of distinguished 
archaeologists, biologists, agricultur- 
ists and others. 

Among its own membership there is 
an ever-increasing fund of informa- 
tion which will prove valuable in ex- 
act proportion to the extent of its dis- 
semination. Farm Superintendents 
and Overseers are constantly making 
observations on the animal life of the 
Valley, archaeological sites, climatol- 
ogy, useful plants, and operations con- 
nected with banana culture. Informal 
discussion at meetings promises to in- 
crease the general fund of knowledge 
through bringing some of the ob- 
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servations of these men to light. 

The broad scope of the society’s ac- 
tivities is sufficiently indicated by the 
extract from the Constitution quoted. 
A few concrete examples may be 
cited, however, to show just what is 
being undertaken. On January 6, the 
first regular meeting of the society 
was held at the Chemical Laboratory, 
the topic being “Snakes of the Ulua 
Valley.” Dr. He G.i@lark, of ‘the 
Medical Department, who for the past 
eighteen months has been carrying on 
an exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject, gave a brief résumé of the re- 
sults obtained, and exhibited speci- 
mens of the principal poisonous spe- 
cies. On behalf of Dr. Thomas Bar- 
bour, of Harvard University, one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on 
herpetology, Dr. Clark has conducted 
a “snake census” of the Valley. 
Through the cooperation of Farm Su- 
perintendents and Overseers more 
than 3,400 snakes have been collected, 
preserved in formalin and shipped to 
Boston. An examination of these has 
enabled an accurate idea to be gained 
regarding the relative frequency of the 
various species in our region. The 
deadly barba amarilla or fer-de-lance, 
has been found much more common 
than was supposed, yet, as Dr. Clark 
pointed out, it is not particularly dan- 
gerous to man because of its nocturnal 
habits. The coral snakes, the horned 
palmed viper, and other species were 
described and exhibited. The practi- 
cal value of the address was due in no 
small part to the information gained 
by Dr. Clark’s hearers regarding 
proper methods of treating persons 
who may be bitten by poisonous 
snakes. 

For the immediate future the soci- 
ety has plans covering a number of 
topics, investigation and discussion of 
which promises to prove helpful to all 
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concerned. One meeting will prob- 
ably be devoted to the soils of the 
Ulua Valley, with particular reference 
to their suitability for banana cultiva- 
tion and the best methods of handling 
them. Another may be devoted to a 
consideration of the malaria problem, 
another to a discussion of the hard- 
wood timber trees of the valley. And 
as this is the winter season, when vis- 
itors to the Valley are more frequent 
than at any other time of the year, 
members of the society are hopefully 
looking forward to the arrival of one 
or two noted archaeologists known to 
be cruising in these parts, with a view 
to having them lecture on the known 
facts concerning the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Ulua Valley—a re- 
gion rich in materials but as yet little 
explored. It may be added that it will 


be the aim of the society to assist 
visiting scientists in carrying out any 
investigations they may desire to un- 
dertake in the Valley. 


Two important announcements have 
just arrived from Tela as we go to 
press. The one tells us of the ar- 
rival of a son, Henry Charles, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Nolte, 
on January 18; the other heralds the 
birth, on January 9, of Miss Nancy 
Popence, daughter of Dr. Popence, 
our new Agricultural expert, and Mrs. 


’ Popence. 


Our heartiest congratulations to the 
four proud parents. And by the way, 
we shall want the pictures very soon 
of this boy and girl for the “Baby 
Page” we are planning to feature. 


Employes of the Preston Division 
during the month of February pur- 
chased some 600 shares of the new 
stock of our Company. 


(Continued from page 444) 

fire being only about six inches from 
my face, I immediately dived to the 
bottom of the car, Whitman a close 
second. After considerable talk we 
impressed upon him the advisability 
of putting his gun away before seri- 
ous damage resulted. 

After passing around the lake we 
were in Salvador; the boundary of 
that country and Guatemala passes 
through the center of the lake. 

Perhaps an hour later we reached 
the town of Candelaria on the frontier 


and were stopped by customs officials. 
In the distance, to the south, we could 
discern the outline of what we were 
told was the volcano of Santa Ana 
with the town of that name at its base, 
The officials being satisfied as to our 
good intentions we were allowed to 
continue on our way. 

The remaining distance was soon 
covered and at four o’clock we rolled 
into the dusty town of Santa Ana just 
thirteen hours after leaving our hotel 
in Guatemala City and at the end of 
a long eventful day. 


(To be continued next month) 
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| BOSTON 
| REVERE SUGAR REFINERY : 


The cartoon for this month is no who was absent from the Refinery for 
exaggeration on the winter weather almost three months, on account of 
which we have had recently. During — sickness. 
the first part of February, two bliz- 
zards visited this section of the coun- 
try within a week and the snowfall 
was a record for a number of years. 
Mr. Holcomb, our Auditor, who lives 
in Brookline, maintained his reputa- 


The Bowling League expects to fin- 
ish its schedule next month. Unless 
the unexpected happens, the Mechan- 
ical Department will probably win the 
series, as they have an average of 35 
tion of driving to the Refinery every and the next nearest team, the Pan 
day, although on one day a snow- House, is 694. Deregon has the high- 
shovel had to be brought into use in st individual average with 97.6 while 
order for him to reach his destination. Finneran is second with 96.25. Fin- 
It is needless to say that practically all "eran still has the highest single string 
_ of the employes who come to work with a total of 136. 

on the railroads and the Boston Ele- The Mutual Benefit Association of 
vated were badly delayed and it is re- the Revere Sugar Refinery Employes 
ported that several long distance walk- was organized the latter part of Jan- 
ing records were broken. uary. The purpose of the Association 

Another accident has happened to is to aid members when sick and to 
one of our office force while skating. assist beneficiaries of deceased mem- 
Last month Miss Hayes simply broke bers. It is expected that the member- 
through the ice, but this month Olof ship will reach a total of 500. 

D. Amundsen landed solidly on it and The officers are as follows: Presi- 
succeeded in breaking his ankle. dent, H. Mackey; Vice-President, A. 

We were all glad to welcome back Novitsky ; Secretary, J. B. Cronin ; 

Joe Ash, of the Shipping Department, Treasurer, J. Gover, 


~~ — 
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NEW YORK FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Automobiles on Shipboard 


It is generally conceded that auto- 
mobiles can be shipped by rail in cov- 
ered freight cars without being boxed 
or crated, but the opinion seems to be 
that these same automobiles must be 
securely boxed for shipment via steam- 
er lines. With this impression exist- 
ing, it has heretofore been difficult for 
the Freight Department to secure any 
large movement of automobiles to Cu- 
ba because of the All-Rail route ac- 
cepting them unboxed. 

Ever since the influx of population 
into Florida assumed large propor- 
tions, the rail lines running into that 
state have had about all that they could 
do to handle other traffic, and as a 
result have become somewhat con- 
gested. This has given the Freight 
Department an opportunity to break 
in on this automobile traffic and a 
picture shown as the heading of this 


article illustrates the fact that we are 
equipped to handle automobiles with- 
out their being boxed. It is interest- 
ing to know that the Freight Depart- 
ment is handling hundreds of automo- 
biles which are swung from the wharf 
aboard ship completely set up and 
again swung from the ship to the 
pier in the foreign country with- 
out even a scratch to mar the paint 
work. 

It is altogether probable that there 
is nothing more vexatious to handle 
than a newly painted automobile. In 
the first place, the paint is apt to be 
soft, the varnish tacky, and nothing 
will rouse the consignee’s ire more 
than a tiny scratch on any part of the 
highly polished surface. 

These facts are recognized by the 
Freight Department of the United 
Fruit Company and its men have per- 
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fected the art of 
mobile, swin 
wedging 
carefully 
the same performance ma 
at the other end with the 
that it.will reach the consignee in abso 
lutely perfect condition. It doesn’ 
make any difference 
mobile is a Ford, 

truck, the freight exp 
Fruit Compan 


perfect condition. 


Nothing will contribute more to the 
commercial importance of Central and 
South American countries than the ar- 
Automobiles 
predicate good roads, and good roads 
are the most necessary adjunct in 
bringing goods from the interior to the 
port cities, from where they can be 


rival of automobiles. 


shipped North; and in moving them 


picking up an auto- 
ging it aboard the ship, 
it so that it can’t move and 
covering its surface so that 
y be repeated 
consciousness 


whether the auto- 
a Cadillac, or a 
erts of the United 
y can assure delivery in 


from the ports to ultimate interior des- 
tinations. 


It is a fact that in the little town 
of Punta Arenas, southernmost city in 
South America, facing the Straits of 
Magellan, there are 180 automobiles— 
and Punta Arenas has fourteen miles 
of permanently improved road. This 
sounds impossible, but recent figures 
submitted by a well-known automobile 
manufacturing concern demonstrate 
its truth. It is all a part of the great 
scheme of modern commerce. Our 
country functions best in sending 
south manufactured articles, including 
automobiles, and receives in return the 
natural products of our sister repub- 
lics to the south of us. The United 
Fruit Company, through its Freight 
Department, is instrumental in the de- 
velopment of these Latin-American 
countries. 


t 


Recently one of our shippers had 
occasion to go to Havana and Cristo- 
bal and enlisted our aid in securing 
passage for him on a particular steam- 
er. We arranged with the Passenger 
Department to book him and at the 
same time gave him letters of intro- 


duction to Messrs. DuVinage and 
West. It so happened that Mr. Du- 


Vinage was not in Havana at the time 
our shipper arrived there, so that he 
was left to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Kerrigan. 

When our shipper returned from his 
trip he had only the highest praise for 
the United Fruit Company and made 
the statement that he had never re- 
ceived more pleasant treatment in all 
his experience and that his association 
with the Company through that trip 
had been extremely pleasant and 
something that he would remember for 
many years to come. 


It is interesting to know that we 
are securing practically all of the busi- 
ness that can be routed by the gentle- 
man in question. At the present mo- 
ment he is figuring on a large ship- 
ment of machinery and has assured us 
that the United Fruit Company will 
be the line to handle the cargo. 

All of this goes to show that little 
courtesies and kindnesses, which cost 
nothing, redound to the benefit of the 
United Fruit Company very largely in 
dollars and cents. 


“You blockhead,” exclaimed the st- 
perintendent, “you’ve got us into a 
damage suit. T told you to fire that 
man, not to hit him with an ax.” “Vell, 
Boss,” replied the Swedish foreman, 
“dose ax she have sign what say ‘For 
Fire Use Only,’ so I use her.” 
—Lightning Line. 


WHEN YOUR SYSTEM DEMANDS VITAMINS 


When you walk into your green 
grocery shop at this time of the year 
and inquire for cucumbers, tomatoes, 
eggplant, okra, beans, etc., have you 
any idea of where these delightful 
products come from or the care that 
is necessary to get them into your 
hands fresh, crisp and delicious—a 
real treat for your table? 

When we were boys, or girls—those 
of us who have seen forty or more— 
winter vegetables were confined to po- 
tatoes, cabbage, parsnips and carrots. 
Lettuce, beans, eggplant, all the veg- 
etables that contain the “A” and “B” 
vitamins, which doctors insist are so 
necessary to health and well-being, 
were had only in season. Month by 
month that season has been extended 
until today your green grocer can sup- 
ply you with almost any green vegeta- 
ble in almost any month of the year. 

The transportation of these vegeta- 
bles and fruits is one of the interest- 
ing romances connected with the 


United Fruit Company. Each year 
Cuba and the Isle of Pines supply 
more and more vegetables for the 
northern market. A Great White 
Fleet ship that came into New York 
last week actually carried peppers, 
eggplants, cucumbers, potatoes, toma- 
toes, squash, grapefruit, oranges, lima 
beans, okra—enough to make the 
mouth water. Crate after crate of 
these delightful vegetables were turned 
over in admirable condition to the con- 
signees and a few hours after being 
unloaded at the wharf they were on 
sale at the various fancy grocery stores 
in New York City. 

The point is the extreme degree of 
proficiency reached by the Freight De- 
partment of the United Fruit Com- 
pany in handling these products. For 
instance, beans and okra are trans- 
ported best in a temperature ranging 
from 30 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This temperature would be fatal to to- 
matoes, which require a temperature 
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between 55 and 60 degrees. Great 
White Fleet ships, owing to their re- 
frigerating niceties, can divide and 
subdivide compartments in such a way 
so as to carry all these various fruits 
and vegetables at the exact tempera- 
ture they require. That is one of the 
marvels of modern transportation. 
That is the reason why you can get 
crisp, fresh vegetables at almost any 
time of the year. And, incidentally, 


that is one of the reasons why the span 
of human life has been prolonged al- 
most nine years within the last quar- 
ter century. We are getting the right 
kind of food that our complex bodies 
require, and the presence of this food 
in our market is made possible by the 
admirable transportation facilities fur- 
nished by the United Fruit Company 
through the ships of its Great White 
Fleet. 


If you have any doubt regarding the 
availability of the banana as a most 
important food product, talk to Camille 
don Doven, formerly chef to the King 
of the Belgians, and later pastry cook 
in several of the most important hotels 
in the United States. 

Don Doven has been experimenting 
with bananas for the last three months, 
and he grows more enthusiastic daily. 

He says that the properties of the 
banana are very little understood, as 
they make not only delicious pastries, 
but make them at far less cost than by 
the old methods. “In fact,” said Mr. 
don Doven, “all pastry cooks have 
considered that there were four ele- 
ments in the making of good pastry— 
flour, eggs, butter and cream, and to 
these must be added bananas.” 

Mr. Don Doven has perfected 54 
desserts, in each of which bananas are 
the principal element. Commencing 
with obvious banana pies, banana 
cakes and banana ice cream, he has 
worked through a scale of more and 
more banana dainties, until he is now 
making banana fondants, banana glacé, 
and banana meringues, which are only 
slightly less tempting to the taste than 
they are to the eye. “In the matter of 
ice cream,” Mr. Don Doven says, “you 
can produce a delicious ice cream for 
one-third less in cost than a plain va- 
nilla ice cream.” 


“Bananas,” said Mr. Don Doven, 
“are a friendly fruit, as they blend 
equally well with the acid and sub- 
acid foods, and are almost indispen- 
sable in the manufacture of delicious 
fruit salads.” 

In addition to pastries, Mr. Don 
Doven has succeeded in making won- 
derful banana jam, preserves and ba- 
nana honey, which he believes will 
sharply compete with maple syrup, for 
use on wheat and buckwheat cakes. 

At a recent dinner party Mr. Don 
Doven showed 117 variants of his 
banana dishes. The best of these reci- 
pes have been collated and very soon 
a new banana cook book is to be is- 
sued, which will contain the best of 
the recipes made especially by Mr. 
Don Doven. ; 

The Stewards Department has in 
the course of preparation one of the 
most beautiful menu cards ever de- 
signed, which in due time will be 
found on all the Passenger Ships of 
The Great White Fleet. 

The design on the front cover shows 
the Great White Fleet, bow on, sail- 
ing serenely over a Tropical sea, with 
a border at the top in which there is 
a Tropical scene, especially painted, of 
the Island of Jamaica. The back of 
the menu card contains a Spanish Gal- 
leon and in the top border, a view of 
the skyscrapers which line the water 
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front of lower New York. In color 
and design the pictures are most artis- 
tic. An excellent engraver has the job 
in hand of producing a sufficient num- 
ber of the cards to take care of all 
Great White Fleet Ships. 

In line with the policy of the United 
Fruit Company to promote and to train 
for promotion all employes who show 
promise, it is of interest to note that 
the Chief Stewards on three of the 
largest Great White Fleet ships, sail- 
ing out of the port of New York are 
acting as Cruise Conductors during 
the season of 1926. Mr. P. Cunning- 
ham of the Pastores, Mr. John Love 
of the Toloa, and Mr. Samuel McLean 
of the Ulua are practically in charge 
of the cruise passengers on the ships, 
and are entrusted with the task of 
shepherding the passengers while they 
are ashore. It is a difficult job, but 
from all reports received, the men 
mentioned have been giving excellent 
satisfaction. From New Orleans, 
Freud Longway of the Parismina 
James Larrinaga of the Atenas and 
Walter Pollack of the Heredia are en- 
gaged in similar duties and equally 
good reports have been received of. 


their efforts to make the motto of the 
Great White Fleet stick, “Every Pas- 
senger a Guest.” 2 

Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintend- 
ent of the Stewards Department, said 
last week that the severe snow storms 
which have lately covered New York 
had added 100 per cent or maybe 200 
per cent to the difficulties and respon- 
sibilities of the Stewards Department. 
Getting supplies to the ships has been 
a work of real effort and the Port 
Stewards and the men from the Stew- 
ards Department have worked in sey- 
eral instances 24 hours out of the 24 
in order to make sure that everything 
was aboard ship before sailing day. 

Merchants have been late on deliy- 
eries, accidents have happened to 
trucks and automobiles, food supplies 
deteriorated in transit, but through it 
all, by careful inspection, the Stewards 
Department has managed to hold its 
own, “Although at times,” said Mr. 
Moynihan, “I have been pretty nervous 
as to the possible outcome. If another 
snow storm comes within the next 
week I reckon we will have to use 
aeroplanes ot get our food supplies 
aboard.” 


IF 


(With very sincere apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 
By Emitio Tuprera, Freight Department, Pier 9 


IF you can eat to live. not live to eat as your friends do— 
al you can drink enough water to purify your blood and help your stomach to better digestion— 
IF you_can have time even though you are very busy to exercise your body and become the creature 


‘God intended you to be— 


IF you can take the pains to find out more about the food you eat and what it stands for— 
IF you can walk with your shoulders squared and breathe deeply, inhaling while you walk the cheapest 


medicine in the world— 


IF you can work hard yet know how to relax your mind and body and not take your problems to bed— 
IF you can bathe every day, not because your body is dirty, but to keep your pores clean— 
IF you can in this way help your skin to throw off all the waste matter it accumulates every twenty- 


four hours— 


IF you can walk and walk and walk and enjoy it even if you have a limousine— 
IF you can dress in Winter to keep warm without making a clothes-horse of yourself— 
IF you can realize that health is not a privilege for the few but belongs to anyone who will obey the 


laws of Nature— 


IF you can be brave enough (not to face a man twice your size and “soak” him on the chin) but 
to obey God’s laws for right living, then glorious health will be yours— 
And, what is more—‘‘You’ll be a man, my son!” 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCING HERVEY V. TEETSELL 


Very few people know that it was 
due to his athletic ability that Hervey 
V. Teetsell joined the transportation 
world. Away back in 1900 he used to 
compete in various athletic events 
around the country, having been close 


to records in the 60-yard dash, 100 
yards, 220 and %4-mile, as well as hav- 
ing won many prizes in broad jump- 
ing. One of his greatest admirers was 
the manager of the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company, who induced him 
to join that company in 1901. Starting 
in the Freight Billing Department, 
handling interline billing, Mr. Teetsell 
then served in the Freight Traffic De- 
partment, after which he was trans- 
ferred to the Accounting Department 
to handle special statistical work, 
eventually working his way to the po- 
sition of head bookkeeper. 

In August, 1909, after serving a 
trifle over eight years with the Old 
Dominion Line, Mr. Teetsell joined 
the United Fruit Company, handling 
both freight and passenger accounting, 
he being responsible for many of the 
forms in present-day use. In 1914 he 
was sent to Havana, Cuba, as Acting 
Auditor, returning the latter part of 
February, 1915, to resume his old du- 
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ties in the Accounting Department. 
Since joining the Passenger Traffic 
Department in June, 1915, he has han- 
dled different branches of work in 
connection with passenger traffic, and 
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at present is head of the passenger 
booking department at New York, be- 
ing in charge of all passenger bookings 
on ships operating in the New York 
Division. 


SALESMANSHIP 


By H. V 


In selling transportation one runs 
into many different characters and, 
therefore, each case must be handled 
individually, there being no set rule. 
One of the best qualifications is a 
pleasant personality. Usually one with 
a smile will accomplish results where 
the sober looking salesman would fail. 
Young men starting in the transporta- 
tion world very often get a wrong im- 
pression by thinking that it is their 
duty only to wait on people at the 
counter, giving them practically what 
they ask for. This is not salesman- 
ship. The real salesman in the major- 
ity of cases, when he finds people 
without a set mind, not only changes 
their ideas and sells them something 
that represents more to the Company, 
but he will, in many cases, lengthen 
their trip, changing their itinerary 
completely. This is particularly true 
during the heavy cruise or winter sea- 
son, as many times we have a greater 
demand for space than we have space 
to sell. It then becomes necessary to 
change the prospective passenger’s 
ideas. 

To quote an incident: Our Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager received a per- 
sonal request from a high official of 
our Company asking that a representa- 
tive be sent to a certain office with 
instructions to give Mr. X what he 
wanted; in other words, to take care 
of his wants no matter what they 
might be. The person delegated to 
make the call encountered a very 
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prominent and important man who had 
considerable holdings in the Company, 
as well as large interests in Cuba. He 
desired to be away for a two months’ 
pleasure trip, and wished to go to Cuba 
with his family, which consisted of a 
party of seven. The steamers that he 
had selected, both south and north- 
bound, were our Saturday steamers in 
the Costa Rica Cruise Service, and to 
sell him accommodations on _ these 
steamers would involve a possible loss 
of revenue which this space repre- 
sented between the other ports of call. 
The salesman pointed out to him the 
wonderful cruises operated and ex- 
plained how he could, with his party, 
make the cruise on our steamer disem- 
barking at Havana second call, visit 
his interests for any length of time that 
he so desired and rejoin another steam- 
er at Havana for the return to New 
York; he spoke of the advantages they 
would undoubtedly derive from visit- 
ing our other ports at a cost that prob- 
ably would not exceed the amount the 
party would spend while in Cuba. Be- 
fore he left this gentleman had bought 
some $5,700 worth of transportation 
instead of $1,500. This demonstrates 
what can be accomplished by using 
tact. 


I have known counter men to sym- 
pathize with passengers in respect to 
the rates that they are compelled to 
quote, which sometimes happens when 
people ask for a minimum priced room, 
and only a room with bath is avail- 
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able. This is a mistake, as it is much 
easier to sell a room with a bath, or 
a suite at the higher rate, when the 
steamer is practically booked full, than 
it is to sell minimum accommodations 
when there are plenty of rooms avail- 
able. 

Another and very important point in 
selling is not to judge from the gen- 
eral appearance of people the size of 
their pocketbooks. I can cite many 
cases, of which this is one: About a 
year ago a gentleman visited one of 
our offices, requesting cruise space 
for himself and wife, during the win- 
ter season. The young man attending 
to his wants apparently sized him up 
as one who would perhaps pay the 
minimum rate, $350. This class of ac- 
commodation was offered and the cus- 
tomer asked if there were any better 
available. He was informed that a 
very nice room with bath could be had 
at the rate of $700 per person, to 
which the customer suggested some- 
thing better. He was then told that 
suite accommodations could be secured 
at the rate of $1,550 for the two, and 
that these were the very best we had. 
The prospective customer said he 
would take the suite but would like to 
get another for his wife as they de- 
sired separate rooms. 

The main point I want to bring out 
is to study the prospect, get an idea of 
what he wants, do not take too much 
for granted, and make him feel that the 
salesman is there to offer the best ac- 
commodations and service possible; in 
other words, gain his confidence at the 
start. 

We have special representatives who 
are ever ready to call on prospective 
passengers at their homes or places of 
business and explain various details in 
connection with our trips.. This is a 
very important point and is one of the 
many services which our Company is 


in a position to offer prospective pas- 
sengers. 

One of the greatest assets a sales- 
man can have is ability to handle both 
telephone and counter inquiries. The 
salesman with a smooth, even disposi- 
tion will many times, over the tele- 
phone create a desire on the part of 
the prospect to call at the office where 
a sale may easily be made, but the 
salesman who treats the telephone in- 
quiry in an indifferent manner will not 
even invite a call. 

In summing up the procedure neces- 
sary to accomplish good results, brief- 
ly, I would say: 

Secure an expression from the pros- 
pect as to his wants. 

Give him full information as to what 
is available. ; 

Arouse his curiosity in the things 
we are principally interested in selling. 

Refrain from leaving the impression 
that something special can be done. 

Always bear in mind that our pas- 
Ssengers are all treated alike. We only 
operate a First Class Service and all 
passengers are treated the same aboard 
the steamer and at the different ports 
of call; those paying the higher rates 
simply have the more desirable accom- 
modations on the steamer. 

One of Irvin Cobb’s best stories 
concerns an appraiser, who was sent to 
a home to appraise the contents. The 
entries in the appraiser’s book halted 
when he came to a table on which had 
been left a full bottle of Old Scotch 
and then continued: 

“One bottle of Old Scotch Whiskey, 
partly full.” The next entry read: 
“One Revolving Turkish Rug.” 


There is something about a wind- 
shield glass that magnifies a tack and 
makes a pedestrian seem small matter. 

—W ooster Record. 
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One of these cards is inserted in this magazine. Keep it before you and use it next time you hear of a 
movement of freight or passengers. Read the article “Solicitation” on page 343. It tells how you can 
co-operate with the Freight and Passenger Departments 
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PIER OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT 


A request has been forwarded to 
all the railroads and lighter concerns 
operating in New York to have the 
names and numbers of all lighters 
printed in two-foot size letters and 
illuminated at night. This request was 
made by Jim Duffy, on behalt of J. 
Fogarty. 

“Two-sixteenths’” Warren Cloyd’s 
little surprise of giving his wife a 
new hat for Christmas and then pre- 
senting her with Bill Hill’s old grey 
derby upset the serenity of the holi- 
day. And there are still a few people 
who think there is prohibition. 

George Kemler was so frightened 
by hold-up stories told one evening at 
Pier 15, that the S. S. Sixaola enter- 
tained him forthe balance of the 
night. The story he told on his re- 
turn, after one attempt to go home, 
received the prize for the best story 
told that evening. 

“Once for a quarter” Van Dongen 
has at last met his Waterloo in the 
person of Steve Kearney. Steve’s in- 
come tax report of these earnings will 
vie closely with his salary. One born 
every minute, and one to take him, 
seems to fit here well. 

The transfer of Joe Sullivan to Bos- 
ton will be keenly felt by the Receiving 
Department’s well-known trio of Shep- 
ard, Lynch and Sullivan. “Joe’s help- 
ful suggestions on how Allan should 
render his favorite “Sixaola” will be 
missed. But, with the help of Joe 
Kelly and Tom Lynch, Allan will try 
to give his usual renditions between 
4 P. M. and 5 P. M. every day as 
heretofore. 

After-school classes are held regu- 
larly at Pier 9, the Hon. James Duffy 
presiding, and the attendance at this 
class has never been late. The time- 


clock at Pier 9 is always fast in the 
morning and slow at night. 

My remark concerning Hubert Ma- 
gee in last month’s issue, seems to have 
done the bird act, right over his head. 
The punch-board I was referring to, 
Hubert. 

The advisability of moving his home 
to South Street is being considered 
by Charlie Schmidt. One good reason 
being that if he can’t go home, he can 
at least see it from the cffice. 

As usual, good advice is sometimes 
practiced to extremes. Joe Cummings 
went a little too far in cooperating. 
Cooperation, when. you entertain ar- 
other’s girl, can’t be tolerated; so an 
able authority from Pier 15 informed 
Joe. Although this wasn’t the able 
authority’s girl, he assumed the part 
of the big butter and egg man and told 
Joe he had better be moving from the 
confines of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

My apologies to Tom Davis for al- 
most omitting his name. 

Tue Buiinp Reporter. 


(Continued from page 425) 
succeed each year in making a greater 
institution of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and in doing so contribute largely 
to the constructive forces which pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of 
all the world. 


A Scotchman, applying for a job in 
a Machine Shop, was interviewing the 
foreman : 


Foreman: “Are you MacLean?” 


4 ” 
Scotchman: “No, I’m a mechanic. 
4 | 


Husband: “Tt says here that the new- . 


est fad is to adopt a chicken for a pet.” 
Wife: “Just let me catch you doiny 
it !”—Sawdust. 
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